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PRESTON KING'S SPEECH ON THE 


TWO MILLION BILL. 


The following speech of Mr. King (Demo- 


erat,) delivered in the ILouse of Representa- 
tives on the 6th inst., was suggested by some 
severe strictures indulged in by the Union, 
on the introduction by that gentleman of a 
bill appropriating Two Millions for procuring 
peace with Mexico:—Pa. Freeman. 

Mr. Preston King asked leave to make a 

ersonal explanation ; leave being unanimous- 
y given, Mr. King said: 

Mr. Speaker—I find in the Union of this 
Morning a paragraph alluding, | presume, to 
a bill which I yesterday asked leave to in- 
troduce. ‘The Baitor of the Union, it is very 
evident, mistakes the purport of the bill. 
desire briefly to state the reasons and opin- 
ions which induced me to propose the mea- 
sure; and that I may not be misunderstood, 
LT have written what I propose to say. Sir, 
in proposing to intrcduce that bill, [ had no 
intention to interfere with or to anticipate the 
action of the Standing Committee from which 
it came to the House at the last session; but 
was governed solely by the desire to bring 
the subjects presented by the previsions of 
the bill, to the early consideration and action 
of the House. ‘I'he bill embraces two prin- 
cipal features—one placing an amount of 
money at the discretion of the President, to 
be used in negotiating a peace with Mexico, 
if an opportunity shall occur when the Presi- 
dent should deem it proper to use this money 
in negotiating a treaty of peace; the other, 
excluding slavery from any territory which 
the United States may hereafter acquire, be- 
ing the provision offered by the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Wil- 
mot,) and adopted on the part of this peace 
measure by the House of Representatives in 
August last. I will frankly say, that it I 
had not supposed that there was a disposition 
in some quarters silently to give the free prin- 
ciple of the Wilmot proposition the go-by, and 
by smothering and avoiding action upon it to 
give farther extensicn to the dominions of 
pve | at the expense of free territory, I 
should not at this time have brought forward 
this bill. The President recommended, and 
reiterates his recommendation of a law grant- 
ing the two millions. If complied with, with 


the money. But I would have the free prin- 
- of the Wilmot proviso enacted into law, 
whether this bill pass or not. The time has 
come when this republic should declare by 
law that it will not be made an instrument to 


America—that the boundaries, institutions, 
and principles of our Republic must and will 


extend, there can be no doubt. ‘I'he present | 


war with Mexico must result in an extension 
of the territory of the United States. A peace 
honorable to this country cannot be conclud- 
ed without indemnity from Mexico in terri- 
tory. Itis whispered that it wil! not do to 

ropose a law that any such territory should 
Re free territory, because a Southern Admin- 


istration will take no territory unless it shall | 


be so arranged that the territory shall be cpen 
to slavery. I will not listen to or harbor so 
monstrous an idea; every inch of ‘Texas was 
ielded to Slavery. I know that it was re- 
uctantly yielded to the possession of Slavery 
by many, who supposed the acquisition of 
Texas might be hazarded by any discussion 
about the terms so strongly insisted upon by 
the Representatives from the slave States; 
but, with Texas, the extension of slavery, It 
was supposed, would cease. It was hoped 


the South would not desire to carry it where | 


it does not now exist. Isthis so! Thetwo 


millions are distinctly, urgently, and repeat. | 


edly recommended by the President to be ap- 
propriated. There is no other purpose for 
which this appropriation can be wanted, ex- 


cept in connectiofi with a cessation of territo- | 


ry by Mexico. Mexico already owes ys un- 
paid indemnities for acknowledged and adju- 
dicated spoilations on our commerce. I re- 
peat, we must have territory from Mexico, 
and there can be no harm or impropriety ia 
stating what circumstances and every action 
of our Government proclaim to the world as 
clearly and as unerringly as words could do. 


Shall the territory now free, which shall come | 


to our jurisdiction, be free territory, open to 
settlem:at by the laboring man of the free 
States, or shall it be slave territory given up 
to slave labor? One of them it must be; it 
cannot be both. ‘The labor of the free white 
men and women, and of their children, can- 
not and will not eat and drink, and lie down, 
and rise up with the black labor of slaves; 
free white labor will not be degraded by such 
association, If slavery is not excluded by 
Jaw, the presence of the slave will exclude 
the laboring white man. The young men 
who went with their axes into the forests, and 
hewed out of the wilderness such States as 
Ohio, and Indiana, and Michigan, and Ili- 
nois, and Iowa, and Wisconsin, would never 
have consented in the workshops or in the 
field to be coupled with negro slaves. ‘These 
powerful commonwealths have sprung up in 
the great West withia the memory of a single 
neration, free, populous, and flourishing, 

y the wisdom of the legislation of the men 








| and to Mexico. 
Wi i . all . | P . : 
the Wilmot proviso, I would cheerfully | the manner in which it commenced, it would 


| Searcely be proper for me now to speak, even 








sence of slavery, wherever it exists, degrades 
| the condition, the respectability, the charac- 
| ter of labor. A false and mischievous public 
opinion regarding the condition and respecta- 
| bility of labor, is produced by its presence ; 
_ and false and recreant to his race and to his 
' constituency, would be any representative of 
| free white men and women, who should, by 
| his vote, place free white labor upon acondi- 
| tion ef social equality with the labor of the 
black slave; equally false would he be, who, 
| upon any pretence, should by inaction and 
| evasion of the question produce the same de- 
| grading result. ‘The measure which 1 had 
| the honor to propose, presented this subject 
to the House. I cannot, and of course do 
not claim any originality in the principles of 
| the bill, one feature of which comes from the 
| earnest recommendation of the President in 
| his Special Message to Congress of the last 
; Session: the other from the motion of my 
| friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Wilmot,) 
‘and the adoption of his proposition by the 
| House when the bill was considered and 
j passed. The bill is again, in the annual 
Message of the President, at the opening of 
the present session, strongly recommended to 
| the favorable attention of Congress. The 
history of the measure is known to the House 
and the country, It passed the House of 
Representatives at the last session, late on 
the Satorday night next preceeding Monday, 
the 10th of August, on which day Congress 
had decided to adjourn at 12 o'clock at noon. 
Many other important bills were still pend- 
ing in the Senate, to be decided in the fore- 
noon of Monday, and this bill, taken up in 
the last hour of the session of the Senate, did 
not receive the final action of a vote upon its 
passage, but was lost by not having been vo- 
ted upon, and without the decision of the 
Senate. This measure, in a time of war, is 
| recommended by the President, and should 
be acted on by Congress as a peace meas- 
ure; and is evidence to the country and to 
the world, that, however vigcrously it may 
be deemed just and proper to prosecute the 
war, while war, or cause of wai, exists, still 





| the desire for honorable peace is a sentiment 


strong as ever with our Government; and 
this measure, recommended by the President, 
| is evidence that no intention exists in negoti- 
|ating a peace to demand terms other than 
such as are honorable both to this country 
Of the causes of the war, or 


if it were at all. These topfes have been 


| discussed at very considerable lenyth by 
| those much more able to elucidate them than 


(Tam am . 
the extension of slavery on the continent of | war with Mexico was inevitable, a 


ern «6 theme web w bathe re ote 
flew the 
annexation of Texas, upon the terms selected 
by President Tyler, should be consummated 
—whether the alternative mode presented by 


| 
| Congress, or any other mode or terms would 
| have avoided war, it is now, perhaps, useless 


| to inquire. ‘The annexation of ‘Teras to the 
| United States was believed to be desired by 
the people of both countries, and ‘Texas was 
annexed. ‘The right of annexation, by two 
| independent nations cannot be questioned.— 
| To obtain possession of Tamaulipas and 
| Chihuahua, between the Nueces and the Rio 
| Grande, where the Mexicans held disputed 
| possession, and to get Santa Fe, where the 
| Mexican authorities and people held undis- 
| puted possession, the use of force was nec- 
jessary. ‘I'he use of force bepween nations to 
| decide a disagreement between them, is war. 
| The use of force and of military power was 
necessary, I repeat, to expel the Mexican au- 
thorities from all these provinces claimed by 
‘Texas, unless Mexico should cede them by 
negotiation. But Mexico not only refused 
to abandon Tamaulipas and Chihuahua, be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and 
Santa Fe, on the north of Texas, but she 
| even asserted a claim upon ‘l'exas itself, and 
| declared that the annexation of Texas to the 
United States would be regarded by her as 
| an act of war on the part of the United 
| States against Mexico. When measures for 
| the annexation of ‘l'exas were adopted by our 
| Government, Mexico withdrew ber minister 
‘from Washington, refused to renew negotia- 
| tions, and prepared to wage war. In the val- 
| ley of the Rio Grande, on the Texan side of 
! that river, the armies of the two nations met, 
hostilities commenced, and sctual war was 
waged. ‘There can be no doubt of what is 
| the duty of every good citizen of the United 
| States ina state of war. The enemies of his 
| country should be his enemies—her friends 
his friends. A cordial support and vigorous 
rosecution of the war should be sustained 
while the war lasts. "The war shou!d be ter- 
minated whenever an honorable peace can be 
| obtained, and not before. The bill which I 
| proposed and still propose to introduce, looks 
| to such a termination of the war, while its 
| first feature—the two million appropriation— 
| more clearly discloses what it would be in 
| vain to deny, or attempt to conceal, that the 
acquisition of territory, at least of the Cali- 
fornias and New Mexico, as an inducement 
for the war, as well as for previous wrongs 
and injuries against our government and cit- 
izens, will be insisted upon by the govern- 
ment of the United States, but upon terms 
liberal and honorable to Mexico. Jt contains 
| also a principle in the provision, proposed by 











of the Revolution. One act of this Govern-| my friend from Pennsylvania, more impor- 


ment did more for them than all other acts of | tant than the war itself. 
legislation. It was the ordinance of July, | 
1787, by which slavery and involuntary ser- | 


A principle with 
jwhich Mexico, in arranging her terms of 
peace, has nothing to do, and with which I 


vitude, except for crimes, was forever prohi- | go not understand that it is proposed by any- 


bited in all the territory of the United States, 
north and west of the Ohio river. The brave 
and patriotic generation who achieved our in- 
dependence, and established the republic, did 
not hesitate about passing such an act.— 
They thus saved these now populous an 

powerful States from the evils of slavery and 
a black population. Shall we hesitate to do 
the same thing for territory where slavery 
does not now exist? I trust not. The man 


who has wealth or credit to purchase a plan- | 
tation and become the owner of slaves, may | 


settle and reside without social degradation 
inac where slavery exists. Not so 
with the laboring white man. He cannot go 
without social degradation, and he therefore 
will not go. He is excluded quite as effec- 
tually as he could beby law, The mere pre- 


| body she should have any thing to do. It is 
| no subject of treaty stipulation, unless the 
| treaty-making powers of the two Govern- 
ments shall, of their own free will, choose to 
| make itso. It is a question purely our own, 
jand pertaining exclusively to the United 
States. This principle excludes slavery from 
| any territory which may hereafter be added 
| to this country. This principle I deem to 
be of vital importance, and should be very 
| much gratified if it could receive the unani- 
mous assent and approbation of Congress.— 
| This, however, I do not expect. The same 
interests which pertinaciously insisted upon 
extending slavery over Texas, still desires, I 
apprehend, its fartherextension. This should 
|not be so. For the existence of slavery in 
| the United States the Government of the Re- 
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public is not responsible. It was planted 
here while the country was colonies of Great 
Britain; and its existence or continuance is 
not a question for the government of the Un- 
ion—lIt belongs exclusively to each State for 
itself. The proposed presents no question of 
abolitionism. It is the antagonist of abeli- 
tionism, denying any Constitutional power 
in the Federal Government to meddle in any 
way with the existence of slavery withia'the 
limits of a state. No free state in the Union 
has ever held or asserted the right or author- 
ity of the Federal Government to abolish or 
interfere with slavery in any state. 
while every free state has always mvintaiged 
and stands ready to maintain the Cons 
tion and all its compromises—it cannot 
supposed the people of the free states ¥ 
approve the exertion of the power of the 
eral Governinent to extend indefinitely 
institution of slavery over territory whic 
now free. With the abolition of slavery 
Congress of the Union can have nothing 
do; but it would be an equally wide dep 
ure from the Constitution, and from e 
sound principle upon which our Republ 
institutions are founded, that the Governa 
of the United States should be instrum 
in extending slavery in any direction, o 
converting free territory into slave terri 
To avoid this result, it is necessary 
Congress shall provide by law agains 
existence of slavery in any territory w 
hereafter may become the territory of 
United States, and which shall not be i 
ded within the limits of a state. When 
any territory shall have obtained a pop 
tion sufficient for the formation of a § 
Government, and shall have formed a § 
Constitution, and been admitted into the 
on as a State, then the responsibility o} 
Federal Government for that territory 
people thus admitted as a state cease 
Then, say they who oppose the enactme 
the Wilmot proviso, why not let the 
tion alone, and leave it to the states and 
people themselves to determine whethe 
state shall be a slave sta‘e or a free stat 
This inquiry and reasoning is specious 
plausible, but the simplest examination ¢ 
rinciples of common sense, will show, 
is unsound and false. If left alone, 
more or less will be carried to the new 
tory, and if the country while it re 
territory should be settled by a ; 
holding slaves, the new and additional 
tion of abolition is presented, and in ¢ 
get a free state, slavery must be abol 
This embarrassment in a new comu 
WIM ANE MES cal AACA Eonch 
and the new state would be very far from be- 
ing free to choose between becoming a free 
state or a slave state. On the contrary, if 
the country, while it remains a territory, shall 
be settled by a free population, from which 
slavery is exeluded—then, when a State Go- 
vernmnent is formed, the state and the people 
would be unembarrassed by any pecuniary 
interests on questions of vested riglit, and be 
free to decide whether the state should be a 
free state ora slave state. In order, then, to 
secure this freedoin of choice to the state and 
to the people, slavery must be excluded from 
the country while it shall be a territory, and 
until it shall become a state. ButI will not 
pursue the subject now. It must be obvious 
to all, as [ think ic will be acknowledged by 
all, that the character of the population in the 
territory will determine the character of the 
state, when that territory shall be erected in- 
toa state. It the territory has a slave popu- 
lation of only one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
whole number, it will be a slave state. Ifa 
free population while a territory, it will be a 
free state. Exclude slavery from all territo- 
ry not within the limits of a state, and I am 
willing the territory shall determine for it- 
self, when it becomes a state, what shall be 
its character. Many of the states in which 
slavery existed when the Union was formed, 
have abolished the institution, No insianee 
of any of the states from which slavery has 
been excluded, can be found where the state 
or the people have determined to introduce 
slavery. If Congress shall refuse at this 
session to make this free principle a law, the 
arms ofthe Republic will conquer free terri- 
tory, upon which slavery will be planted. I 
desire the adoption of the free principle, be- 
cause J believe it 10 be just to the free states 
—just to the white men who fight our batiles, 
and constitute the strength of the country in 
peace or war, because | believe it to he con- 
sistent with the principles of ovr government, 
and because I believe it will tend to improve 
the condition and character of labor in the 
whole country; and who will deny that ina 
Republic it should be one of the chief objects 
of Government to elevate and dignify the 
condition and character of labor? Unless 
this measure ‘shall be brought before the 
House by a Committee, or in some other 
way, I shall continue to urge the bill I pro- 
posed yesterday, upon the attention of the 
House. 


















































Moral and Political Power. 


* Whatdo you expect to accomplish,” says 
my neighbor Joab, ‘“‘with your moral power, 
moral suasion, or whatever else you call itt 
Do you expect to put down intemperance, 
free the slaves, suppress crime, and set the 
whole world in order, by writing, printing, 
preaching, sirging, talking, setting good ex- 
amples, disfellowshipping evil-doers, and 
such like?” Why not, neighbor Joab!— 
“Because it is of no use. Those things are 
necessary in their place, but what are they 
good for without political power? Wemust 
go to the Ballot-bor, the Jury-bor, the Crim- 
inal’s bax, and, if needs be, to the Cartridge- 
box. These are the things to do up the work. 
I have no faith in this non-voting, non-prose- 
cating, non-punishing, all-talk-and-do-noth- 
ing theory. Mankind must be candidly and 
kindly told what their duty is, and if they 
will not do it, they must be made to do it.— 
That is my doctrine.” 

Nei 


man government. He goes for political and 





legal coercion. He worships political pow- 


er. Moral power is of little account With Geceives himself. 
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him. He does not absolutely despise it, but 
it seers to him good for nothing without po- 
litical power. fn this he is not singular; the 
multitude think and feel just so. Let us try 
to enlighten them. Neighbor Joab, moral 
power is as much superior to political power, 
as the sun is to the moon. You see things 
inverted. Moral power is as ancientas God, 
and as vast as the universe. Political pow- 
er is certainly not older than human govern- 
ments, nor more extensive. Political power 
is just that power which a nation, state, or 
body politic exercises when it compels men 
to obey its requirements by an application, 
or, at least, a threat of physical cvercion.— 
This narrows down political power to a mere 
ine. But moral power comprehends every 
‘ion of power, which (without apply- 
threatening physical coercion) tends 
letermine the will, conduct, and charac- 
f rational beings. Moral power is, there- 
y-eterval, universal, omnipresent, and al- 
Bt omnipotent. Political power could not 
but by favor of moral power. Itcando 
ng without the preparative and sastain- 
Hinffuence of moral power. It claims the 
di of much that moral power has done at 
}own expense. Nine-tenths of the best 
done in the name and to the credit of 
government, have been originated and 
atured by moral power. Moral power does 
[the persuading ; political power only the 
ing. Political power makes war, trains 
@ militia, punishes criminals, and uses up 
people’s money—earning less and de- 
anding better pay than almost any other 
ency in the conduct of human affairs. Mo- 
ower works out the most complex, diffi- 
and mighty results by long years of un- 
and unthanked toil. It accomplishes 
erything for nothing. The ministers of 
fal power are the world’s most self-sacri- 
g servants, and are often worn up and 
to starve, while the ministers of political 
er waste enough in luxury to feed and 
e twice their number. 
_ Neighbor Joab, please tell us whether wo- 
n.exert any political influence om human 
rs! Yet they have no political power. 
2 tell us whether persons under age, 
ind the multitades of men who are excluded 
fom the ballot-box, exert any influence !— 
s whether education, religion, and, ten 
sand elements of moral power, exert any 
fl Fer the condition of mankind? Tell 
her Jesus Christ, his apostles and 
ve followers for the first two or three 
ries, when they were continually per- 
ed by political power, accomplished 
biog. T whether political power 
light the new Western Warlé: 
steam engine, &c., &c. Tell us whether po- 
litical power originated, and sustained in 
their infancy, the Temperance Reform, the 
Anti-Slavery Cause, &c. Tell us what great 
and glorious improvement political power 
ever originated or even patronized till after it 
could live by the favor of publie opinion. In 
fine, tell us what great things have been, or 
can be done, by the ballot-box, the jury-box, 
the criminal's box, or the cartridge-box, with- 
out and against public opinion? Political 
power is controlled by public opinion, and 
public opinion is the creature of moral pow- 
er. Therefore, when wise and good men 
wish to control political power without touch- 
ing it, they have only to exert their united 
energies in the use of moral power for the 
creation of a right public opinion, this will 
turn political power which way they will, as 
the wind controls the weathercock. 7" 
govern the world who govern public opinion. 
But says my neighbor Joab, “why should 
not wise and good men use political as well 
as moral powerina good cause?” They may, 
when they can do it without sin. If the end, 
the means, and the spirit are all good, they 
may use political power. But if the end is 
bad, or the means bad, or the spirit of action 
bad, they must notdefile themselves. ‘hey 
need not, and they must not. All the good 
they seek is otherwise attainable without 
evil. ‘They must not do evil that good may 
come. They must “have no fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
reprove them.” ‘This is the law for wise 
and good men. ' 
Now for the improvement. If the Consti- 
tution of the American Union tolerates, sane- 
tions, and sustains slavery; if it forbade the 
nation to abolish the slave-trade for a certain 
number of years; if it gave slaveholders 
greater weight than others in te Electoral 
and Legislative branches of government, 
proportionate to the number of their unfortu- 
nate victims; if it bound the whole people 
to deliver up fugitive slaves to their claim- 
ants; if it pledged to the slaveholders mili- 
tary assistance to keep their slaves in sub- 
jection; if all this bas been, and still is, the 
practice under this government; and if eve- 


Ag.) Manifesto of the North, especially when the 


Lo Sen eae 


sassinates his anti-slavery principles by a | the straitest sect one who leans, always, in 

voluntary union and participation in such a | favor of the people against power; and with- 

government with slave-holders, And if, el, a stent defender of State’s rights. On 
through any unaccountable idolatry of politi- | this subject, we do net ask the Statesman to 
cal power, he continues this political union | “try conclusionsy’ with us; but to compare 
with slave-holders, let him know that he is | its own decision with the ancient and unre< 
inst God, | voked standard of its own creed. 


fighting against | ity and 
The right of petition is inherent in the peo- 




















only to involve himself in the “plagues” and | 
overt hrow of that great Babylon from which | ple, and invaluable. It must be a very clear 
it is the mandate of heaven, and his first du- | case of a want of power, to grant the prayer 
ty, to “come our’? forthwith and forever.— | that would justivy a representative legislative 
American Anti-Slavery Almanac fur 1317. body, summarily and contemptuously to re- 
Lge a | ject a respectful petitions And if the States- 

From the Richmond Whiz. {man is a Democrat of the Old School, and 
The Slavery Question. | se are not aware that his party hav ress< 

e 


fj i in this. i 
One of the fearful consequences of the | abides Pa l 
War of Conquest in which we are engaged | Kentucky resolutions of '98, or of the Ohio 
—for it is im vain to deny that the acquisi- | resolutions of 1820, passed by its own party, 
tion of territory, if not the instigating motive, | when the Supreme Court decided against the 
was anticipated as am inevitable incidental | power of the State to tax branches of the U- 
result of the contest—is beginning already to | nited States Bank ; if it believes that the peo- 
manifest itself. While yet weare in the ple of the State, in their sovereign capacity, 
uidst of the wat, our statesmen, instead of | have a right to decide upon their constitu- 
devoting all their energies to its speedy and | tional rights and obligations, and of the modé 
honorable termination, are wrangling over | of enforcing and fulfilling them, then the dis- 
the disposition to be made of the anticipated | solution of the Union is a question which’ 
“spoils of victory.” The North, through | may he diseussed, and concerning which the 
its actredited organs on the floor of Congress, geeple may petition. We see not how the 


is in imagination defining the metes and | Siatesman can take other ground, without vio- 
bounds of new non-slaveholding States to be 


formed of the Mexican provinces over which 
the stars and stripes wave, or which may 
hereafter be wrested from that Republic.— 
Already they proclaim that from all the con- 
quered territory which may, at the close of 
the war, fall into our possession, regardless 
of its geographical position, whether on the 
borders of Texas, in the Valley of the Rio 
Grande, or on the Pacific, the “ foul plague 
spot”? of Slavery, which is offensive to them, 
must be ditionally exeluded. Nor is 
this position assumed oy the insignificant 
handfull of Abolitionists alone, or confined to 
either of the two gveat political parties at the 
North. It is the unanimous voice of the rep- 
resentatives of the entire non-slaveholding re- 
gion, with perhaps the exception of two or 
three individuals, who, it is naturally to be 
presumed, in dissenting from the remainder, 
misrepresent the feelings and sentiments of 
the constituent body. ‘I'he remarks of Pres- 
ton King, of New York, deliberately written 
out before they were read in the House, in 
which the inflexible determination of the non- 
slaveholding States to require, as a preiimi- 
nary condition to the extension of our boun- 
daries, that Slavery shall not be tolerated 
within the limits of the territory that may be 
acquired, wear more the appearance of a 


lating its own principles. 

The cry of treason may be raised against 
all who talk about the dissolution of the Un- 
ion, as it has been by the Statesman and the’ 
Democrats in the Legislature. That word 
has lost its magic. It has been used on too 
many occasions. Familiarity has lessened 
the public fear of ity We have no doubt that 
most of those petitioners are quite as honest 
in their opinions as other people, perhaps as 
much so as the editor of the Statesman. 
Neither have we any doubt that circumstan- 
ces may arise, which might not only make it 

roper to consider, but right to effect a disso- 
ution of the Union. Regarding that Union 
as still valuable and worthy our best exer- 
tiens to preserve it, we do not belive it to be 
more valuable, than the ends for which it wae 
ordained. When it becomes destructive of 
those ends, beyond the hope and possibility 
of reform, we shall not sigh over its inevita- 
ble deom. 

There is one other thing which the States- 
man knows full well—and that is, that much 
the larger portion of those who openly cla- 
mor or secretly wish for that consummation, 
which itthinks treasonable even to name, are 
to be found in the highest ranks of its own 
party. Did the Statesman consider John C, 
Calhoun and the Demeeracy of South Caro- 


B shorts *n the | lina traitors, when they unfolded the banner 
his political connections ere considered, than | never SPenibd- WT tee Weald Deteesnais 
of an ordinary speech, for which the indivi- | are to be believed, and of this we are willing 
dual alone, who delivered it, is to be held | to itute the Stat judge, they value 
responsible. Hence, the importance attach- | the Union not a pin’s fee, unless they are al- 
ed to it in the House—as evinced by the| Jowed to monopolize it. for the benefit of sla- 
fact that, almost abandoning, since that re-| very. Wherever the idea of dissolving the 
markable document was read, the discussion | Union may have originated, it is certain that 
of the origin and conduct of tha Mexiean war | it has found its most congenial place in the 
as well as of the means proposed for prose-| bosom of Scuthern slaveholding Democracy. 
cuting it with more efficiency than heretofore, ; Even now the Halls of our Nations Legis- 
the debate has degenerated into an angry con- | Jature are resounding with the threats of the 
troversy between the North and the South, | Southern members of the Statesman’s own 
upon the vital question of Slavery, to which | party, to dissolve the Union, unless a policy 
our anticipated Mexican conquests has’ im- | is pursued, which a majority of their own po- 
parted momentous importance. Better far} jitical brethien in the free States unite in con- 
would it have been, had Mr. Polk, follow'ng | demning as disgraceful and unconstitutional. 
the example of his * illustrious predecessors,” | When tiat paper wishes to read another hom- 
Jackson and Van Buren, consented to keep ily on the treason of dissolving the Union, 
the sword sheathed, however numerous and | we commend him to Dargan. to Burt, to Sed- 
aggravated the causes of the war with Mexi- | don, to Holmes, to McDuffie, to Calhoun, 
co, until every avenue of hope had been | and other distinguished Democrats, who hold 
closed to a peaceful and honorable termina- | the same opinions.—Cin, Herald, 
tion of the various points in dispute between —inneieeien 
the two governments, rather than to have From the Massachuselts Spy« 
precipitated, as he has done, a War, which | HEARD FROM AT LAST—LIBERTY 
if it is not to be terminated, as we are told it PARTY VIGILANCE AND FIDELI- 
shall not be, until Mexico pays to the last TY !! 
farthing in territory, what we know she can} Mr. Evrror:— 
pay in no other mc¢'e, will in the final dispo-| ‘Tse great “Liberty Party,” you know, is 
sition of our conquest, lead to violent dissen- | going to achieve wonders, as soon as the 
sions among ourselves, and possibly to a dis- | ple wil} put no one but members of that par- 
solution of the Union! Mr. Dargin, of Ala- | ty in office. 
bama, who participated in the debate last Weill, the people of New Hampshire have 
Thursday, in a speech characterized equally | elected a LIBERTY MAN, in the person of 
by ability and good temper, gave utterance | Mr, Cilley, to the U.S. Senate; where a 
to what will hereafter become a general sen- | trne Jiberiy man is needed, if ever one was 
timent, at least in the South, when he said | anywhere; anc I have been anxiously wait- 
that “he regretted that the Army of the! ing and secking for the account of the first 
United States had ever crossed the Rio| powerful and important demonstration which 
Grande, after the battles of the 8th and 9th; ’’ | it was to be expected he would make in that 
since, in doing 80, the war, whatever may | body, before he allowed three days to pass 
have been the original intention of its authors, | over his head after taking his seat, either in 
has been controverted, exnecessitate, into one | favor of liberty or in opposition to slavery ; 
of conquest—and since that conquest must! but | have until now waited and sought in 
inevitably bring into discussion the great! vain. } 
question of the * BALANCE OF POWER” | In the report of Monday's proceedings in 
between the North and South, which, rather | the U.S. Senate, | found yesterday the ful- 
than hostility to the “sin of slavery,”’ lies at | lowing very quiet paragraph > 
the bottom of this premature agitation of that) « Mr, Cameron presented a petition from 
topic—this bold attempt to a ee the terms | Bradford county. Pa., for the onion of sla« 
very. THE QUESTION OF ITS RE- 




















ry man who makes himself a voter, ne 
rily the c tand obligat of 





and conditions of the contemplated * annex- 
CEPTION was laid on the table.” 





a citizen to support the Constitution, or if 
the candidates he votes for must swear to 
support it; then can no man who truly ab- 
hors slaveholding as a sin under all circum 
stances innocently accept office, or assist in 
electing any other person to office under the 
Federal government. Political power, un- 
der such a Constitution and such a govern- 
ment, is power exercised to hold millions of 
slaves by brute force, in a * bondage, a mo- 
ment of which, is worse than whole ages” 
of that which the revolutionary founders of 
this nation rose in rebellion to resist. . Who- 
ever abhors slave-stealing from principle, 
must abhor slave-trading, slave-holding, and 
slave-breeding, her with tal 
slave-watching, slave-threatening. slave-kee- 





gover 








ping, and slave-erushing, It is all of a piece 
from beginning toend. A man who means 
to keep his slaves in bondage and to take 
part only with their masters, is in principle 
no better than the masters, who are in prin- 
ciple no better than the first man-stealers, 
who, according to the divine law, are in prin- 
ciple no better than murderers. 

If neighbor Joab, or any other man, pro- 
fesses to abhor slaveholding with all his 


ghbor Joab is a great believer in hu- | heart, does not abhor a compact which holds 


| three millions of human beings under the 


power of oppression, let him suspect that he 
Let him know that he as- 


a Oe ee 








aTion,’ even while the war, with pod “4 
tendant uncertainties, is in progress, and with- Mr. 
out the slightest probability, so far as the | 9 ent a ot ee as carded 
uninitiated can discern, of its early termina: | i ‘ account of Mr. Cilley’s lifting his fin- 
oo | get or moving his tongue on this most impor- 
Saati 1 eee occasion; and you will not imagine m 
The Right of Petition--the Ohio States curprise and grief that he did not make su 
man. an effort, that the account of it would have 
F Na- | been sent through the land swifter than if it 
After a long and severe struggle in the Na- | | been borne on the wings of the wind, or 
tional House of Representatives, the gag | realized my fear thet Mr. Cilley had turned 
which the slaveholding representatives with |") 7 1 aitur with the test of the dis- 
the assistance of their Northern allies, had | tinguished gentlemen who compose that dig- 
imposed upon the country was removed and | nified body. But you will imagine my joy 
the right of petition restored. ‘The seat of) toien that my feat was groundless, 
war seems to have been removed from Wash: | ons that Mr. Cilley was only waiting for the 
ington to Col petition was Pre. | proper *hour’ to be the ‘man’ fo do sumething. 
sented by a large number of the citizens of The hour is come, the deed is dune. . Let 
Ohio, protesting against the annexation of | the slaves hola their day of Jubilee, and let 
‘Texas, praying that the Legislature would the do-nothing abolitivniste” forever hide 
take measures to declare the Union dissolved | their dimini ieolé, . 
and recall our Senators and Representatives. | “ay, nt of Mr. Cilley’s demonstration 
Several of the Democratic members immedi- I find ie this paragraph in the last Worcester 
ately cepa ed their —, raving lG ‘ " 
by moving to kick it out, withou reo 9 er Received, valuable Washington 
it, It was finally rejected, by « majonyy | sin, Monore, Gilley and. Heeene.” 
which must have been determined we sup- | Pe , a 
pose, by Whig votes, though ~. — ~ not ant she & & oes fepore nove 
seen the list of yeas and nays. The States- seen Mr. Cilley’s name coup withproceed 
man, also comes out and justifies the vote in ings at Washington. 
unequivocal terms. } Yours, &e. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 








Monrvitze, July 8, 1846, 
Friexps Eprrons : 

Having lately been expelled from the 
Chureh, and feeling that it was done without 
a proper cauee or a fairtrial, and being aware 
that my enemies have wistepresented the case 
throughout Chardon Cirewit in a manner cal- 
culated to injure me, duty to my family, my- 
self, and the Christian religion impels me to 
beg of you the privilege of stating the facts 
in the case and trial as they are, througli the 
medium of your paper. 

Some time during the month of March last, 
a colored man by the name of Watson came | 
into this place, and lectured on tht subject of | 
American Slavery, During his remarks, he 
said, among other things, that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was connected with this, 
foul and heaven-daring system. From the 
short acquaintance which I bad with Mr. 
Watson, I highly respected him, and sym- | 
pathized with him in the efforts which he | 
was making to obtain the liberty of the bond- | 
man. Soon after, about the fifth of April, | 
Mr. Norton preached here. During his ser- 
mon, he made an unecalled-for attack upon 
the Abolionists and the Liberty party. He | 
boldly and unhesitatingly declared Mr. Wat- | 
son's statement, which he had made respect- 
ing the connection of the M. E. Church with 
slavery, was false, and furthermore stated 
that the M. E. Church was entirely free from 
and unconnected with that institution. He 
defied Hell to send forth a more powerful 
engine of destruction to religion than these 
Abolition Lecturers. After sermon, Mr. 
Norton read from the Discipline to the cor- 
gregation. When reading and commenting 
on that part which refers tu slavery, he stated 
that the M. E. Chorch was not wholly free 
from slavery ; but that a part of the Baltimore 
Conference held siaves, and that Conference 
belonged yet to the Church. He closed 
without attempting to reconcile this state- 
ment with the one which he had before made. 

Ou my return fiom meeting, in conversa- 
tion about the sermon, I said, ** that Mr. Nor- 
ton had contradicted himself and must have 
made a false statement.” Again, while con- 
versing with one who applauded the attack 

upon Mr. Watson, I said, “1 wonder who 
lied the most, Watson or Norton.” A few 
weeks after, the subject came up in a class 
meeting. IT was censured much by one or 
two members for having said that Norton had 
lied. 1 claimed that I never had said that 
Norton had lied; but had said that Norton 
had made a false statement, and I said so 
still, and was willing to abide the conse- 


SURYA this time, or a little before, a letter 
was Written by a member of the Society, 
against whom no complaint has ever beenen- 
tered, setting forth the inconsistency of the 
ground which Norton had taken, complaining 
of his uncharitable attack upon the Liberty 
party in his sermons, and signed by over 
twenty persons, members of the Church and 
other respectable citizens, and addressed to 
Rev. Mr. Norton. Among others, I signed 
this letter. 

On Saturday the 27th of June, I was 
brought before the church to be tried on the 
following Declarations : 

“The Church at Montville, by Samuel 
Nye, (Steward) agninst Josiah Miller, for 
defaming the character of Rev. Albert Nor- 
ton. (1) In saying at the meeting house in 
April last, that he (Norton) lied and he knew 
it. (2) Repeating the above slander at dif- 
ferent times. (3) In signing a scurrilous 
piece against said Norton, calculated to in- 
jure his reputation.” 

Rev. Mr. Eddy sat as President in the trial. 





i 


Mr. Eddy had previously selected the follow- 
ing named committee from Thompson to sit 


as jurors: 
Charles Goodride, Homer Griswold, Is- 


rael Comstock, Josiah Wheton, Lyman 


Miller, James Cottam. 


I claimed and plead the privilege of being 


tried by the Society of whick I was a mem- 
ber, and read the following discipline to sub- 
tantiate my claim: “An accused member 
shall be tried before the Society of which he 
is a member, or a select number of that So- 
ciety.” (Discipline of the M. FE. Church, 
Section vii.) 

The President decided against me, and 
said, * by society is meant the whole circuit.” 

I claimed that as the Presiding Elder had 
the right to preside in this trial, by the same 
tule he might define society, to be the whole 
District over which he had jurisdiction.— 
And a8 a Bishop could preside in this case, 
he might, by the same dictionary, define so- 
ciety a8 meaning the whole M. E. Church, 
take me to any place in the 
United States for trial. 


Underwood, Norton and Nye prosecuted the 


tified that I said in the before-mentioned class | by certify, that the statement of Josiah Mil- 


meeting, that «I would take back the asser- 
tion that Norton had lied, but would say that 
he had made a false statement and I could 
prove it.” That this witness was mistaken 
will appear very evident hereafter. 

Mr. Asa Underwood testified that I said to 
him in the street, “*T wonder whieh lied the 
most Watson or Norton.” Mr. Norton then 
read the said letter (the scurrilous piece) 
which he had received, and among many oth- 
ers, fouhd my signature. With regard tothe 
scarrility of this letter I shall not now say ; 
but as there has been so much said about it, 
weé shall probably have it published, that 
people may know wiiether it is scurrilous or 
not. 

I Was then called on to make my defense. 
When my first witnes§ was called, 1 was 
asked what 1 wished to prove. I said I 
wished to prove by those Who heard Mr. Nor- 
ton’s sermon Ori the Sth of April, that he did 
contradict himself, and was therefote gailty 
of all I accused him of—making a false state- 
ment. Mr. Asa Underwood (in behalf of 
the court I suppose) decided that I could 
bring no such testimony—though Mr. Nor- 
ton had made a false statement I had no ba- 
siness to tell of it. J contended that public 
sermons and public addresses were public 
property, and that as such, I had a right to 
pass my opinion upon them. Mr. Norton 
said they were not public property, and car- 
ried the idea that he might hold his audien- 





ces responsible fir any opinion they might 
pass upon his public discourses. 
The President finally decided that I might 





bring such testimony, on condition that after 
my witnesses had testified, if they made it 
appear that there were conflicting statements 
in Mr. Norton’s sermon, then Mr. Norton 
should have the privilege of explaining such 
statements, and tell what his intention was 
when he made them, ard such explanations 
should go before the jury as evidence. On 


this condition only I was allowed to bring 


testimony. 

I called on Messrs. T. Allen, R. Hart, Sr., 
H. Pratt, J, R. Whitney, E. Moore and Mrs. 
H. Pratt, all members of the M. E. Church. 


They testified that Mr. Norton said in his 


sermon that the M. E. Church was free and 
distinct from slavery—was in no way con- 
nected with it. Also, that when comment- 
ing on Discipline, he said the M. E. Church 


was not free from slavery—that a part of the 


Baltimore Conference held slaves, and that 
Conference yet belonged to the Church._— 


They furthermore testified that when accused 
in the said Class Meeting, I stated “JI have 
never said Mr. Norton lied,—but that he 
made a fulse statement, and I say so still, and 
Wetel'tS See"histe “Miss Nye might have 
misunderstood this statement for what she 
testified. 

They said Mr. Norton's diseourse was very 

bitier against, and calculated to excite the 
feelings of those who differed with him in 
opinion about slavery. 
Mr. Norton then came before the jury to 
explain his sermon. I insisted that he 
was too much interested in the decision 
of the case to be permitted to testi- 
fy. The President decided that he had no 
interest gt stake to prohibit him from testify- 
ing at any stage of the trial, and thought no 
person knew so well what he * meant” to 
say a8 Nortonhimself. Norton went onand 
said, that, when he said the church was free 
from slavery, he meant that partof thechurch 
north of Mason’s and Dixon's line, and when 
he said it was not free from slavery, he meant 
the whole of the church after the secession of 
the sixteen Southern Conferences. ( Pretty 
division for churches ! ) 

Mr. Asa Underwood then addressed the 
jury. He said that it was impossible for 
them to clear me—ihat the testimony against 
mo was overwhelming, and none in my favor. 
He said that every charge against me was 
fully substantiated. In short, his speech 
would have been more becoming a back- 
woods pettifogger before a Justice of the 








Peace, than it was a Minister of the Gospel 
in an ecclesiastical trial. 

Some other arguments were made on both 
sides and the case was left with the jury.— 


The jury retired and in a short time returned 


with a verdict of “guilty.” The President 
pronounced the Sentence, and cut me off from 
the Church, 

Then, in view of the circumstances and the 
trial, Tam expelled from the Church for one 
of the two following reasons: 

Ist. Because I did not understand Mr. 
Nortcn as he meant, instead of as he said ; or 

2d. Beeause Mr. Norton was a minister, 
and I,asa lay member, had no right to ex- 
pose any fallacies, or speak of any contradics 
tions in his discourses without first consult- 
ing him. 

If this is Methodist Government and Me- 
thodist Discipline, never let a Methodist 
minister say aught against Aristocracies and 
Monarchies—never let a Methodist mouth be 
opened in praise of free institutions and Res 
publican Governments. Such a trial, and 
such an expulsion, would be disgraceful to 


a Free Mason Lodge. The spirit manifest- 


ed and the part played by the principal actors 
in the prosecution, woald cause a blush to 
tinge the cheek of the Charch of Rome: ~ 
- But my prayer to heaven is, forgive them, 
Lord, for they were mad and knew not what 
they did. 

JOSIAH MILLER. 

[ Nors.] We, the nndersigned, do here- 
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ler in regard to his trial, is substantially cor- 
rect. 
RANDAL’ HART. 
HARVEY PRATT, 
J. R. WHITNEY, 
R. B. DAYTON, 
ARCHIBALD AUSTIN, 
TRUMAN ALLEN, 
ELIHU MOORE, 
RANDAL HART, Ja., 
SALMON HART, 
LYMAN ALLEN, 
SOLOMON A. PRATT. 
Mostvitve, August 17th, 1846. 


every precept of Jesus Christ. Here also 
is glaring inconsistency. ‘*All war, and all 
its tendencies, are evil,” is reiterated con- 
stantly, Yet the members of the church, in 





Rev. E. B. Cuampervarnx, Sie :— 
Your di on the of the in- 
| etalation of Rev. F. E. Lord, has just fal- 
len under my notice. Itis for the purpose 











some places, are regularly in the practice of 
learning war, while all who support the go- 
vernihent are sworn to physical violence.— 


' The whole machinery of government depends 


for its suecess On compulsion. Every man 


. e ' 
who sustains the Constitution, gives Con- | 


gress the power to declare war, to levy taxes 
to support war, to foree men into war, to 
burn, sink and destroy the property of all 
those whom it deems an enemy. What is 


To Wesieyans and O.hers. | wrong to be done by us personally, is wrong 


My Dear Fauenns: 


I regret that I have been compelled by the 
foree of circumstances to withdraw from the 
organization to which I, from its eommence- | 
ment, have belonged. In doing this, I feel 
that itis a duty I cwe the connection, and 
those interested, to briefly address them on 
this occasion. 


Very few acts of my life have been attend- 
ed with as much painas my withdrawal from 
your ecclesiastical fellowship. The ties that 
bound me to you were very strong ;—strong 
because they were formed in a similarity of 
views and feeling, increased by intercourse 
and fellowship, drawn tighter by suffering and 
conflict for the RIGHT. The closest and 
dearest attachments I ever formed were while 
we struggled and fought against the monster 
power of oppression in the mammoth church- 
es to which we belonged. I hazard nothing 
when I say, that attachments formed by kin- 
dred feeling, in the midst of toil,and anguish, 
and suffering, and continued amid years of 
severe trial, in the advocacy of high and holy 
principles, must be the strongest of our lives. 
Such are the attachments I formed among 
you, those feelings will be lasting as eternity. 

I cannot refrain, in this manner, from giv- 
ing my testimony to the character of many 
with whom I have been inchureh fellowship. 
T have from the commencement of my ac- 
quaintance with the Wesleyans, been im- 
pressed with the high moral character of 
many of its members. I have regarded them 
as the choicest specimens of their race. No- 
ble minded, pure, disinterested laborers in 
the cause of ‘human emancipation and eleva- 
tion. I have watched their self-denial, and 
deep devotion ;—their willingness to suffer 
reproach ;—their unrelenting zeal, and firm- 
ness of purpose ;—their deep thrilling sym- 
pathy with the degraded slave ;— their honest 
efforts to p his freedom ; and the wil- 
lingness with which they have given of their 
abundance, and their ,.:.:ry ;—the firm trust 
in God they have displayed, while thunders 
renabnikedstontiide, when professed friends 
have forsaken them and gone back to Egypt 
to worship slaveholding gods. Such have 
done all they have seen to be their du- 
ty, and will not refuse to progress as light 
shines vpon their minds. I wish I could thus 
speak of all; but I cannot. There are those 
who occupy an entirely different position, and 
with whom I never could have union of soul. 
This feeling has of course been reciprocal.— 
Of my personal treatment, I would speak in 
the highest terms. I have always been treat- 
ed with the utmost possible kindness where- 
ever I have gone, and shall be by many in 
the future. 


I may be justly asked, if these are the 
views I have formed of those composing the 
Wesleyan Chureh, what object I have in 
changing my position? I answer:—I wish 
to be placed where I can still more success- 
fully operate upon the public mind in favor 
of universal redemption ;—redemption from 
all that enslaves the mind—the soul—the 
body. Long since, I inscribed excelsior up- 
on my banner; and as I see aheight to which 
I cannot attain unto while in any organiza- 
tion based upon wrong principles, in order 
to attain that elevation, I leave for a time 
those who are not prepared to ascend, 

That it may be understood why I leave my 
present position, I will proceed, as fully as 
this mode of presenting my views will allow, 
to lay them before you. 


I believe the principles that called the Wes- 
leyan church into existenee, * that sLavery 
Is sin, under all possible circumstances,— 
that it is sin to give it any voluntary support 
whatever.” The Constitution of the United 
States is a compromise with slavery, “a co- 
venunt with death and an agreement with 
hell.” The power that sustains slavery ev- 
ery hour is found in the North, or the nomi- 
nally free States operating through adherence 
to, and support of the federal compact. Ev- 
ery man that gives support to the Constitu- 
tion, knowing its character, is a wilful slave- 
holder; and he whosupports it, not knowing 
its character, is nevertheless binding thechain 
mote tightly on the neck of the slave. Great 
numbers of the members of the Wesleyan 
church support that d t, and nearly all 
do it throngh supporting the Liberty party, 
which, (although containing many warm- 
hearted, devoted friends of the slave.) in my 
opinion, ie the most dangerous of the three. 
Look at its pro-slavery church leaders and 
candidates. ‘Thus, while they will not sup- 
port slavery ecclesiastically, are slaveholders 
politically. Ido not pretend to argue these 
positions ; it is not the place. ‘They are my 
views, and I am fesponsible for the way in 
which I act in reference to them. 

I believe all war, in the language of the 
discipline, “to be inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity,” and ut variance with 








;t be done for us by a paid agent, or other- 


wise. 


{ Lama non-resistant, and cannot endorse 


the Christian character of those who are the 
marauders of their race, who, while praying 
at home for peace, are daily in the tented 
field, in the person of their agents. They 
may not see this; but that does n>t alter my 
duty, when I see it to be wrong. Neither 
dves it alter the fact, that they are warriors. 
I know that there are many who see this 
matter as I see it. Yet there are many, who, 
whether they see it or not, are participating 
in the evil. 

* I would also state, that I have no sympa- 
thy with the legalizers and defenders of the 
gallows. It may be asked, why I cannotal- 
low an honest difference of opinion ?—why 
I cannot exercise charity sufficient to reeog- 
nize those persons as true Christians? Tan- 
swer, I have no objection to a man differing 
with me in opinion, 86 long as I am not cali- 
ed @pon to endorse his ¢haratter. This, 
while in the Wesleyan church, I am com- 
pelled todo. If I say by iny position, that 
a slaveholder, a sustainer of war and the gal- 
lows, &c., is a Christian, then 1 declare to 
the world that Jesus was such a character, 
which I don’t believe. I think no church 


is upon proper principles, where one 
has to 


ible for th 





“s pro- 








man will fight, oppress and defraud— 
Il be proud, revengeful or selfish, let 
it without involving others. 
éannot, while he adheres to the dis- 
ome and creeds of present church organi- 
tions, tell the whole truth, especially where 
he is supported by a church, without involv- 
ing himself continually in difficulty, and be- 
ing thereby rendered miserable. This has 
situation for the past several months. 
bored hard to establish a free pu/pit, 
m of spirit. In this IT have been 
by many dear friends. Yet God 
only knows what I have had to suffer from 
who have been wedded to the world 







—_ 


So far as my connection with the church 
at Cleveland is concerned, I will say a word. 
I know that I occupy a high position, in the 
estimation of very many of the church ;.with 
many I deeply sympathize, and believe them 
to be true men and women. Yet there area 
very few who are strong party men, (Liberty 
party,) who love party more than truth, and 
prefer the building up of a sect to the ad- 
vancement of the cause of God. Yet they 
say they are honest, and I will not deny it. 

I believe truth has advanced here with as 
much rapidity as could be expected. The 
congregations are larger, regularly than they 
have ever been before my coming; the church 
is filled every first day. 

I leave this church with deep regret; yet 
with some degree of consolation, from the 
thought, that the place is spoiled for a cra- 
ven, time-serving priest. 

Still, 1 believe no man will be employed 
here long, who is a non-resistant, or who will 
not support the Liberty party. I also think 
that a Reformer should not, if he wishes his 
influence to be felt, be identified with any 
party. I think he should be FREE, as was 
Christ, and Jet those whom the truth effects, 
form such associations as may be deemed 
best for the accomplishment of their purpo- 
ses—such as allcan unite in, like * the league 
of universe] brotherhood,” or * Anti-Slavery 
Society,” &c. 

The great Reformers of the age have many 
of them seen the importance of this position, 
and I em wishful to be identified with them. 

What my future course may be, I cannot 
tell cenainiy. Yet I think it highly proba- 
ble that for some time my life will be devot- 
ed to the Anti-Slavery cause, in connection 
with the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

My hope for the world’s happiness de- 
pendsalone upon conformity to the will of 
God, as exhibited in the life of Jesus Christ, 
Yet Ido not expect to change my position 
with being charged with * infidelity,” ** dis- 
organizer,” ** Garri .”? traitor,” &e. 
Yet I will “ suffer affliction with the people 
of God,” 

Iwish it to be understood, that I do not 
place the Wesleyans on the same footing with 
the large religious sects of the country. No. 
1 esteem them for their work’s sake, and for 
the manly stand they have already taken.— 
But by supporting the Constitution and po- 
litical parties, in my opinion they err. 

My friends, you will be tenderly remem- 
bered by me through life. Let me still oc- 
cupy a place in your affections. I shall still 
be in the vineyard, and one with every friend 
of God and man. 

Yours in the labors of humanity, 
J. W. WALKER. 

P.S, My residence will be in Cleveland 
for the present. Books may be ordered from 
the Book Depository as usual. 











of ex ing some rks occurring in that 

sermon that I write you. You may think 

that if it be for the purpose of calling in 
question any thing you there say, I manifest 
| great fool-hardi and | pti “Iris 
an easy thing, sir, to be mistaken.” Wheth- 
er you or J shall be found in this “fix,” I 
will leave the sequel to determine. 

There are many things in the discourse 
which demand examination. But I will, for 
the present, call your attention to head II, 
remark 2, You there say, “household regu- 
larity and affection in families, is the basis 
of all good society, the stability of the 
church, and the best hope of a republican 
government.” This is the leading thought. 
You go on to say, “This is well understood, 
and those persons, who, under the watch- 
word “Abolition,” seek the overthrow of the 
government, and the subversion of the Chris- 
tian church, exhibit cunning and forethought 
—they seek to turn away children from the 
influence and control of their parents.” As 
to “those persons’? no one can misunder- 
stand you. That you wish to be understood 
as referring to the doctrines and mov t 









Your church is equally active in dethroning 
parents, and thereby inflicting all conceiva- 
‘ble cruelties upon families. 

H. W. CURTIS. 
Cherry Valley, Jan. 12, 1847. 


| 





| [There are some expressions in the fol- 
| lowing article which are rather objectionable; 
‘ but as the evident design of the writer is to 
tidicule, not the revivals of Christianity 

whose fruits are seen in the breaking of fetters 
and the snapping of chain-links, but the revi- 
vals of that pro-slavery religion which forges 
new fetters for the bondman, and adminis- 
ters opiates to the conscience of the oppres- 
sor, we think best,to give it place. 


Eprs) 


Younesrown, Jan. 17, 1847. 
Friends Editors: 

A discussion is now pending in the Disei- 
ples’ Church of this place on the subject of 
slavery, and the church’s connection with it. 
Dr. Garlick and Bro. Calvin have iutroduced 
a searching preamble and some first rate res- 
olutions, promctive of the full principle of 
“Comeoulerism,” and are violently opposed 
by their Priest Lamphier, Kirk and othere. 
Bro. Kirk has brought forward an amended 
preamble and resolutions, and as he possess: 





of the American Anti-Slavery Society, there 
can not be the shadow of a doubt. Your 
charge then amounts to this: ‘The A. A. 
S. Society seeks to turn away children from 
the influence and control of their parents.” 

Now, sir, J wish to ask by what authority 
you bring this charge? Can you show a 
single declaration of the society, or any of its 
auxiliaries that justifies you? In what one 
of its multiplied publications do you find the 
sentiment? Who of its agents has underta- 
ken to “turn away children from the influ- 
ence and control of their parents?” Your 
utter recklessness would astonish me, did I 
not know that you were leagued with a ecn- 
clave that make virtue a creature of conven- 
ience ; whose honesty is as changable as the 
Chameleon; that was organized and now 
exists upon the admitted principle that man- 
thieving, and cradle robbing, should be no 
bar to your fellowship and communion; and 
which, therefore, can be defended only by 
the grossest deception and fraud. 

In the part devolving upon you of induct- 
ing Rev. Mr. Lord into the pastoral office, of 
course you would be expected to show— 
what? why, “some of the things, at this 
time, that the brethren should be put in re- 
membrance of.” All right. But how hap- 
pened it to become necessary to show that 
“those persons” seek to ‘turn away children 


from the influence and control of their pa- 
Ter, + TUL veewuse It is true wnat iney av 


so. This you will know if you know any 
thing about the matter of which you speak. 
If you know nothing about it, (which TI think 
is the more probable,) the falsity of your 
statement is none the more excusable. ‘This 
is the secret. Many begin to believe that the 
Diana of the Presbyterians, which is no less 
than the Moloch of slavery, did not come 
down from God out of Heaven, Something 
must be done to turn public attention from 
this truth. I have no doubt you would have 
chosen a truth rather than a falsehood, could 
you have found one that would have answer- 
ed your purpose. But truth and falsehood 
never harmonize. No truthful statement, no 
veritable fact, exists that can relieve the Pres- 
byterians from the charge of abolitionists, 
that her commnnion is a**Brotherhood of 
Thieves,” and that she constitutes one of the 
“Bulwarks of American Slavery.” All the 
facts that show these charges to be true be- 
yond a peradventure. Hence, your craft was 
in danger. Therefore in coming to the res 
cue, your only alternative was to sacrifice all 
the truth and all the facts in the cuse upon 
the alta: of Presbyterianism—the altar of 
slavery. You have dene it. 

One sixth of the families of our nation are 
stripped of all parental authority. In their 
case it is not “sought to turn away children 
from the influence and control of their pa- 
rents. The children do not belong to the pa- 
rents—all the children are orphans—all the 
mothers are childless—all the daughters are 

prostitutes—not from their own 
choice, but from ity—a ity ari- 
sing from the laws and institutions of the 
country. These laws and institutions the 
great mass of the Presbyterians sanction and 
support. They choose as the exponent and 
embodiment of their political principles the 
man who has declared that “two hundred 
years of legislation has sanctioned and sane- 
tified negro slavery!" ‘They are in loving 
sympathy with Dr. Hill, who, referring to 
abolitionism, said, ‘Some of them were lin- 
ched and he believed they deserved it. He 
was no advocate of lynching, but he did be- 
lieve there were extreme cases that called for 
extreme measures, and this was one of them.” 
These facts show how sincere your church 
is, how sincete you are yourself, in charging 
abolitionists with seeking to turn away chil- 
dren froin the influence and control of their 
parents. You have hugged slavery to your 
bosom, one of the conditions of that system 
is that the family relation and parental au- 
thority, shall not be known. Abolitionists, 
“those persons,” would unfold your arms 
and thereby give the slave parents the pos- 
session of this authority. What, therefore, 
you have charged “those persons’’ with, you 
are guilty of yourself. “Those persons” are 
straining every netve, to bring children under 














the influence and control of their parents.— 


es iderable power for blarneying the 
“Gude” folk, it is more than probable his 
pro-slavery document will pass the church, 
The consequence will evidently be a split— 
how far it may extend I cannot pretend td 
say.. When the matter is fully settled I shall 
take care to report proceedings. On the firet 
evening we had a tolerably well filled house, 
of all sects and parties—the Protestant and 
Episcopal Methodist Priests being present. 
Maltby, the Episcopal priest, seemed con- 
siderably alarmed, and it is presumed the 
protracted meeting just begun in his church 
has been got up to keep the members and 
others away from this discussion, I there- 
fore send you what I suppose to be their real 
sentiments, as expressed in the following 
General Invitation to attend their 


* Protracted Meeting.” 


Come up boys, come up, we've just made & 


beginning, 

The chureh is now ready for praying and 
singing; 

Our Meetings Protracted, have just been be- 
gun, i’ 

Come up Boys and Girls, and partake in the 
fun. — 

There'll be ranting and canting, and jumping 
to do, ; 

And bawling, and falling, and squalling for 
you; 

Come now, for ‘tis long since you had such 
a chance, 

And join with the Church in its Revival 
dance, 

We have open’d the Ball and old Satan shall 
see, 


How his Brimstone shall work ere we close 
the Soiree, 

For with Hell and Damnation and Eternal 
fire, 

We'll fry them, and roast them until they ex- 
pire. 

O’er the Pit we will shake them ;—with Mo- 
ses’ old Knife 

We'll cut them and make them to squeak 
for their life, 

And then to the anzious bench lead them for 


slaughter, 

And make them “good Christians’ for ever 
and after. 

For we never so needed recruits to cur 
ranks, : 

To march through the world on Episcopal 
shanks ! 

And unless we can catch a few Gudgeonr 
just now, 

By the Gauls, all undone is our hambag be- 
low. 


For that villain S. Foster—his wife Abbey 
Kelly, 

Miss Hitchcock, and Jones, and that Parker 
Pillsbury, 

By the aid of their Bugle have blown such » 
blast, 


| That we fear our lov’d pro-slavery ehureb 
| cannot last. 





| But give us more numbers—we care not « 
dime, 

| For the Forces of Right, or the sin of our 

| crime, 


We'll drill them and fill them with orthodox. 


} might, 

| And strong in our numbers we'll show them 

who's right. 

' 

© come to the altar then—come to the 

church 

| And leave all the Black rascals’ friends in: 
the larch, 

We'll comfort and guide you, and teach you 
the leaven 

Of malice to hold, and yet bring you to 
heaven. 


Besides we have Lampier and Kirk on oar 





side, 
With the churches all round us to sail in the 
tide, , 
The mighty and many, the rich and the 
ae 
| All “respectabie” people with whom you can 
mate. 
Should you join the ‘Comeouters"—despisa- 
| ble few ! 
‘An army of Martyrs !—then surely you'll 
roe! 






To poverty only and scorn, can you wed ! 
You may lose your fine clothing—perhaps 
lose your bread. 


Look at Hick, for a sample of fools in this 


line— 


Why, with talents like his it is surely a 


crime ! 
By preaching against us, to injnre our cant, 
They say, that his family is often in want. 


Then there’s Bright the ‘‘apustate’ who fied the diflerent sections agreeing as to the duty | * * 


from our number, 


“THE NATIONAL ERA.” 


| The establishment of this paper at the seat 

of the Federal Government, it is to be hoped 

will have the effect of giving to Liberty par- 
‘ty a more national character than it now has, 
, inasmuch as the Era is sustained by the par- 
| ty throughout the Union, and it is presumed 
| will be its great organ. Heretofore the par- 
| ty has been but fragmentary in its character, 





| of opposing slavery at the ballot-box, but 


“The same principle was again recognized 
in the ordinance of 1787. it 


| ritory should be, the personal freedom of all | ing. The agents of the Westerti Soe. and of 


, its inhabitants. But iis framers, aware that 


| the slavery existing in several of the States | 
| of the Union was exclusively the creature of 


| State authority, so that, should any of its sub- 
| jects eseape into this new free territory, they 
| would become free by ‘hat act, provided ex- 
| pressly that such persons should be given up 
jon demand of the party to whom service 
| might be due. 

* * * 


| «Tt has been recognized, too, by the decis- 


Who roasts us to death amid lightning and | widely differing in their views of the Consti- | ions in the case of slaves escaping from one 


thunder ; 

And Garlick the Surgeon who gives us dis- 
section, 

And Calvin the Tailor to spread the defec- 
tion. 


But if you will come to our protracted mee- 
ting, 

And join our grand army, their joy shall be 
fleeting ; 

By lies and by slander we'll soon put them 
down, 

And our Pro-slavery Church with prosperity 
crown. 


O then let us pray, that Revivals soon may, 

Extend through the Churches by night and 
by day, 

That the power of our Gospel thro’ valley 
and dell, 

May bind men in shackles and send them to 
Hell. 


Prepared at ail times to vindicate the 
course pursued by the above, 1 fearlessly 
subscribe myself—Friends Editors— 

Yours Respectfully, 
Wao. HICK. 


Fatenvs Epirors: 


In justification of my ch as an anti- 
slavery woman, I feel bound to inform my 
friends, that when I granted our school room 
to Professor Sharpe to hold amusical concert 
in, I had not the most distant idea that his 
concert was to be a base caricature and slur 
on the African character. That it was such 
tannot be denied by any intelligent person 
who attended it. In future I shall avoid 
judging by appearances. 

H. T. MARSHALL. 











ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
SALEM, JANUARY 9, 1817. 








“I love agitation when there is cause for it 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tents of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”—Ldmund Burke. 








(Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on Jaines 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 








What do you Intend to to? 


It is highly important that every one of our 
subscribers shall answer the above question, 
and answer it in such a way as justice and 
his or her duty to the cause of freedom re- 
quire. The Publishing Committee need mo- 
ney, and must have it. Shall they receive it 
in subscriptions to the Press from those who 
ean without serious inconvenience afford to 
pay $25 for a share? must it come from 
those who have not yet paid their dues on the 
paper? or will the Committee be compelled 
to borrow money at an experse to them- 
selves? 

Some who profess to be Abolitionists do 
not seem to care enough about the cause, 
even to pay their subscription to the Bugle, 
though they are abundantly able to do so. 

There are those who would feel insulted if 
their anti-slavery character was called in ques- 
tion, that owe for the paper from the com- 
mencement of its publication. 

Now let me say to one and all of our sub- 
acribers, if you can raise any money for the 
Committee, send it in immediately. If you 
can spare but one dollar, send that. If you 
ean spare two or three, the more welcome 
will be the remittance. If you can get one, 
two, or more of your neighbors to join you, 
send on your money together, as it will save 
expense. If there has been an agent ap- 
pointed in your neighborhood, and you pre- 
fer paying it to him, do so, and request him 
to forward it speedily. 

Will cur subscribers stir up each other's 
minds by way of remembrance? Let their 
greeting one to another be, “A Happy New 
Year! Have you paid for your Bugle yet?” 

JAMES BARNABY, Jr., 
General Agent. 


NOTICE. 

The Quarterly meeting of the Women's 
A. 8. Society, of Ashtabula county, will be 
held in Orwell on Tuesday, February 2d.— 
Business meeting of the Society, as usual, in 
the ing, co: ing at ten o’clock—a 
general meeting with add in the after- 
noon, to which all are most cordially invited. 

We hope to meet many of the friends not- 
withstanding the distance, which is some- 
thing, but nothing like the distance from “re- 
publican America” toa land of freedom.— 
So come, let us sympathize with those who 
must tread that tedious path—with no light 
save that of night’s attendants—e’er they 
breathe the air of freedom. It seems Jong 
since we met, and we want to know what we 
are doing. 








B. M. COWLES, Sec. 
January 10, 1947. 


| tution, their duty in reference to the church 
question, and their opinions of governmental 
poliey not directly affecting the abolition of 
slavery. It has therefore been difficult to 


matters, which its members would not at- 


doctrine of the party as such. 
Free trade, for instance, has been if not di- 
rectly, yet indirectly advocated as a party , 


—the Orthodox Quakers—is nominated by | 


uel Lewis, a minister in a pro-slavery church | 
—the M. E.—is nominated for Governor, and 
when these facts are pointed to as an evi- 
dence of the gross inconsistency of the party, 
which in the name of humanity asks that men 
refrain from crushing the slave as politicians, 
but permits them to do it as christians, Ger- 
rit Smith replies, “It is not a party measure, 
the party should not be held responsible for 
it. I would not cast my ballot for Whittier, 
or vote fur Samuel Lewis.” In New York, 
where the doctrine of Gerrit Smith, Beriah 
Green, and Wm. Goodell prevails, come-out- 
erism from pro-slavery sects as well as from 
pro-slavery political parties is generally re- 
quired as an evidence of fitness for cahdidacy 
in the party; and when this fuct is urged as 
a proof that it has set up an ecclesiastical as 
well as a political test, that it has taken the 
incipient steps towards a union of Church 
and State, Ohio and New England in tarn 
exclaim, “It is not a party measure, and there- 
fore the party should not be held responsible 
for it.”” In these latter days, a large majori- 
ty contend, or did d, perhaps we should 
say, for the anti-slavery character of the U. 
S. Constitution, though we were aware that 
some maintained that certain clauses were 
pro-slavery, yet justified themselves and oth- 
ers in supporting it; yet it was not so easily 
shown that Liberty party advoeated the anti- 
slavery character of the U.S, Constitution, 
as that the Whigs approved of a protective 
tariff, because—as we before said—the party 
was fragmentary in its character, not yet na- 
tionalized, having no organ through which it 
could from time to time declare its sentiments 
to the world as the sentiments of the party 
as awhole. ‘Those who wish to learn the 
sentiments and the proposed measures of the 
Democratic party, can do so through the co- 
lumns of the Union; those who desire to be- 
come familiar with Whig doctrine and poli- 
cy, can do so through the National Intelli- 
gencer; and now, have we not Dr. Bailey’s 
National Era as ¢he exponent of Liberty par- 
ty principles and measures? 

Judging of the paper by the first two num- 
bers we have scen, we apprehend the Dr. 
need be under no fear of being indicted for 
incendiariam, fanaticism, and we had almost 
said, abolitionism, using these terms in their 
popular meaning, unless some other evidence 
can be brought against him than that contain- 
ed in the columns of the National Era. Its 
anti-slavery may be sufficiently high toned 
for Liberty party, and prcbably is, though 
some of his friends in the West have intima- 





i rge against it in relation to these | : . 
aoag 5 ee ; | ters the right of recapture; the inference be- 
ae. | ing plain that, without this provision, there 
tempt to evade by declaring it was not the , could be no recapture, as the slave would alt 


| once be restored to all the rights of free- 


| State into another; for these decisions have 
all been given, not on the ground that the 
‘laws of a State, or the slavery created by 

them, had any extra territerial foree, but on 
| the ground solely of the provision in the Con- 
| stitution of the United States securing to mas- 


dom.” 
If this doctrine be true, what better can be 


measure by some of its papers; but when | done wih Goodell and Spooner’s arguments 
the Whigs charge the party with holding this | ©" the Constitation, than to throw them to 
doctrine, the reply is ever ready, “Not so; | the moles and to the ayant Liberty party 
it may be held by some of the party, and urg- | must “right about, face!” and come up to the 
ed by some of ovr papers, but the party has ; S°PPort of its National organ: and those of 
not endorsed it.” In Massachusetts, John | ite members who have so stoutly contended 
G. Whittier, a member of a pro-slavery sect ! for a different doctrine, must be content to 


tear down the sophistical superstructure they 


the party there for Congress; in Ohio, Sam- have with so much labor reared. 


In remarking upon the clause in the Con- 
stitution respecting fugitive slaves, the Era 
declares : 

“This is no compromise, for the South 
conceded nothing; the North gained nothing. 
The whole concession was on the part of the 
latter. It ted to an ag t or com- 
pact between the States, that no one of them 
would pass laws discharging from service or 
labor a fugitive init from another. ‘The pro- 
vision being one against natural right, and 
also one involving sacrifice (without any 
equivalent) on the part of many of the States, 
it was clearly designed that it should be strict- 
ly construed. And such, we have remarked, 
have been the concurrent decisions of the 
principal courts in the country. Construed 
strictly, however, it confers upon Congress 
no right, imposes upon it no duty, directly 
or indirectly, to originate, perpetuate, extend 
or destroy slavery; nor is such right or duty 
conferred or imposed upon any part of the 
Constitution. The inference, therefore, is 
plain: the power to abolish or create slaver: 
has never been delegated to Congress; if it 
exist at all, it belongs exclusively to the 
States, or people thereof. ‘Their power ex- 
tends to the system, so far as it lies within 
their bounds, respectively.” 

So it seems the Disunionists have been 
mistaken in calling this clause a compromise 
between the North and the South, when it 
was wholly a concession on the part of the 
former. We do not care to be over particu- 
Jar about terms; we wink ti was @ Comprom- 
ise on the part of the North, a se/ling of her- 
self to the Devil, but if the Dr. thinks she 
gave herself to him without obtaining any 
thing in return, so be it. This extract de- 
clares that the Constitution “confers upon 
Congress no right, imposes upon it no duty, 
directly or indirectly, to originate, perpetuate, 
extend, or destroy slavery.”” How then, we 
ask, is Liberty party to destroy slavery? As 
Congress has not the power to do it, of course 
the party cannot do it acting by and through 
Congress. Does it expect to elect a majori- 
ty to the South Carolina and Georgia Legis- 
lature? does it anticipate obtaining the as- 
cendancy in Louisiana, and swaying the po- 
litical power of Florida? And is this Con- 
stitutional inability of Congress to destroy 
slavery either directly or indirectly, the rea- 
son why Colonel Cilly, the first Liberty par- 
ty Senator—and we suspect in him the de- 
claration will be verified, that the first shall 
be the /ast—is so tame and submissive when 
pro-slavery politicians are riding rough shod 
over Northern rights? ‘The honest men of 
the party, who are not so entirely blinded by 
politics as to make voting the god of their 
idolatry, will yet see that the motto of **No 
Union witn Siavenoipers,” most truly de- 











ted that they should think it rather tame, did 


slavery of the Quakers, could, by some chem- 
ical process, be converted into liquid, it would 
be too weak to run down hill. We do not 





think the abolitionism of the Era should be , , 
placed at quite so low an estimate, for we | teen closely printed columns of the debates, 


fines the p of alle boliti 


they not know that as it is Dr. Bailey's pa- | ists. 
per the temperature would gradually rise.— | 
George Bradburn once said, that if the anti- | 


Congress. 
The discussions in Congress upon matters 
| pertaining to, or growing out of the Mexican 


war, are interesting though very lengthy.— | 


|The last National Intelligencer contains fif- 


verily believe that if it has a fair chance, it | a greater portion of which is upon the exten- 


will descend. The course pursued by the 
Dr. is exceedingly judicious, and instead of 


ty—the anti-slavery character of the U.S. 
Constitution—a doctrine more objectionable 
to the South than any other doctrine which 
the party enforces, he thus early declares that 


provide for the giving up of fugitive slaves.— 
In maintaining the negative of the question, 
“Has slavery any extra-territorial force?” he 
says: 

“Under the Confederation, no provision ex- 
isted for the recapture of slaves escaping from 


fled out of the State in which the law bound 
him to his master, he was free. The framers 
of the Constituti herefore incorporated a 





escaping into another, should be ey 
from such service, but should be deliv 
on the claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor might be » de ‘The incorpora- 
tion of such a provision is equivalent to a | 
| declaration that slavery is purely municipal, | 
| and can have no extra territoris) power what- 
ever, unlees givon to it by positive law. 





pressing the recently discovered doctrine of | 
the party, or of the larger portion of the par- | bers in relation to the points under discussion, 


both the Constitution and the Ordinance | 1 
which prohibits the existence of slavery in Mexico lying south of 36° 30’; the North, 
territory North of the Ohio river, expressly | ®¥®" Democrats, cay this must not be, that 


positive provision in that instrument, that no | 
person held to Jabor or service in one State, | what has already been acquired. What will | 


sion of slave territory, the Dissolution of the 
Union, and other kindred topics. There is 
intense feeling prevailing among the mem- 


so intense that even party lines are almost 
lost sight of. The South wants new territo- 
ty for slavery, and claim that they have a 
tight to introduce the system into any of the 


| all such territory must be as free from slavery 
| when under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, as when dismembered from Mexico. 

The war with that country progresses slow- 
ly, the position of Taylor is a critical one, 
the adminis«ration is short of funds, and there 





one State into another; so that when a slave | does not now seem to be much probability of 


he prcenring means unless the South con- 
| oom to the proposttion of the North, and 
rather than do that, the former would give up 


sp | be the resalt, is perhaps best known to the 


Spirit of Compromise, to whose decision such 


| difficulties are generally referred for final ad- 


judication. 


(& The Notice to Correspondents, is 
crowded out thie week. 


solemnly de- | 
| elared that the perpetual condition of that ter- | 


conquered, or to be conquered provinces of 










The Leaven is Working. 


The signs of the the times are truly cheer- 


| the Am. Soe. in the West, appear to be do- 
ing quite as well as could be expected under 
the circumstances. The winter is very un- 
favorable for lecturing, ‘The weather has 
| been bad, and the roads most of the time, in 
| some localities, neariy impassable. But not- 
withstanding these impediments, interesting 
accounts of the movements of friends Pratt, 
Davis, & Nieholson, who are laboring in 
southern Oliio and eastern Indiana, have 
teached us from time to time. Hatéh, Cur- 
tis, & Creighton; on the Reserve, report satis- 
factory meetings. E. J. Fuller and L. Match 
give evidence also of being profitably engag- 
ed. Besides these agents, there are many 
advocates of the slave who are doing a great 
work in their respective neighborhoods. In- 
telligence by private letter and otherwise, of 
a deeply interesting character, touching the 
progress of the cause, has recently been re- 
ceived from various quarters. 

One tells us that a prominent man—the 
main pillar in the Presbyterian church, in 
his place—has seceded and others have fol- 
lowed—another, that the church in his town 
is sealing its own doom by expelling aboli- 
tionist ther, that Disunion doctrine is 
slowly, but surely progressing, in her neigh- 
borhood. One writes, “Public sentiment is 
certainly changing here; the people are not 
afraid to talk now about the value of the Uni- 
on. Rev. Mr. who was apparently 
established in Liberty party principles but a 
short time since, is now entertaining serious 
doubts and fears whether his position be a 
true one. I hope for the best. Be patient 
with us here, and we will come out right 
yet.” A minister writes, “I aim satisfied 
that I] am in a wrong p ; the b 
of our church legalize slavery. 1 must a- 
bandon it forthwith and direct attention else- 

















where; and to whom shall I go but to the 
abiliionists? they have the words of eternal 
life. I know I can far more efficiently serve 
the ¢rue cause of Christ out of ‘the church, 
than in it. It fetters and binds, I must be 
free.” 

One says, “the influence of your meetings 
in this place is most salutary. Quite a num- 
ber have left the M. E. church’’—another 
says, “let us have some more meetings in 
our place now, of the right kind, and the 
whole town will be carried.” One brings 
intelligence that the church in his neighbor- 
hood is severed in twain—one part is on the 
side of the oppressed and the other with the 
oppressor—another, that the communion sea- 
son cannot be observed as usual in his church, 
because of the great agitation on the subject 
of slavery. 

Thus is the leaven of abolitionism work- 
ing. The lines are being drawn—those who 
have | ity and christianity must aban- 
don their false positi The prospects o 
the cause are highly encouraging. The in- 
famous proposition of Ewing in the State 
Legislature, and the diabolical effort to expel 
the Randolph negroes, is no cause for alarm. 
It can’t be expected that slavery will expire 
without many a hard strnggle. The hotter 
the fires of anti-slavery, the more malignant 
will be the manifestations of the monster.— 
Sharper conflicts, fiercer and more desperate 
encounters may take place, between slavery 
and liberty, than ever yet have occurred. It 
becomes us all to be armed for the contest; 
and it is matter for rejoicing that so many 
are coming up to the help of the slave against 
the mighty. Ohio is making progress. She 
must be purged of the plague-spot of sla- 
very, and she will, unless error be mightier 
than trath—unless the power of Satan be 
stronger than the power of God. 


A Pious Thought. 


“ Although leading a life of retirement, I 
am not altogether unobservant of the proceed- 
ings relating to the condition, welfare and 
prosperity and prospects of our country ; and 
when | saw around me to-night, Gen. Brooke 
and other old friends, I felt half inclined to 
ask for some little nook or corner in the army 
in which I might serve in avenging the 
wrongs of my country. I have thought that 
1 might yet be able to capture or slay a Mex- 
ican.”"— Extract from a recent speech made by 
Henry Clay in New Orleans, 

A fitting sentiment to fall from the lips of 
the sage of Ashland, on whose compromises 
slavery has fattened, by whose effurts it has 
been strengthened, by whose testimony leg- 
islation has ified it, and on whose plan- 
tation it lives, and moves, and has its being. 

When the compromise of Henry Clay 
opened the door to Missouri, he was no 
churchman; he had not been baptized in the 
name of God, His Son, and His Spirit when 
his arguments defended it; holy hands had 
not been laid upon his head when he declared 
that legislation sanctified the system ; he was 
no professor of religion when he boasted of 
his “ sixty slaves, fat and sleek; but now 
that he has been converted to christianity, 
now that he has become a member of the 
visible church, and one with Jesus as Jesus 
is one with God, how hallowed is the lan- 
guage of his lips! how pious the sentiments 
of bis heart! how gentle and how Christ-like 
the longings of his spirit! Surely, God him- 
self is delighted beyond measure, there is 
silence in the angelic choir that they may 
“hearken to the sweet mosic of his speech, 
and the bright-winged messengers of truth 
| and love, pause in their flight and bend the 
_ listening car, 28 in earnestness of soul he 
ejaculates “ have thought that I might yet 
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have on hand three reports from this Com- 
mittee, a majority and two minority—the for- 
mer advocating their repeal, the latter op- 
posing it. We shall try to find room for them 
next week. 

The greatest firebrands which have been 


petition asking it to stand up to its declara- 
tion, and now that Texas has been annexed, 
proclaim the Union dissolved. The remin- 
iscentes of political declarations ansnspect- 
ingly made, and d ds for polisi 
sisten¢y are oflimes unpleasant subjects. for 





their love for ‘the dear people,” they have 
kicked their petitions out of doors, and would, 


agogues will sink to their true level, arid be 
as much respected as any other driftwood that 
floats with the tide. 


02> Among our communications will be 
found an interesting one from Josiah Miller. 
Though the facts therein detailed are of a lo- 
cal ctiafacter, yet they well ithastrate the ab- 
solute déspotism, the mofférh popery which 


Comairres on THe Brack Laws.—We'! 











prevails in that great section of the **Brother- 
hood of thieves”—the M. E. church. Such 
occurrences are doing much to open the eyes 
of the well-meaning, but Wlinded portion ef 
the supporters of that sect. By the unjust 
and tyrannical course it pursues toward all 
who dare question its authority or infalliabi- 
lity, it is hastening the day of its destruc- 
tion. 

0<7> We gladly give place to the cirealar of 
our friend Walker of Cleveland, and ‘heartily 
rejoice that he designs devoting himself to the 
cause of those who cannot speak for themselves. 
His energy, his zeal, his devotion to truth, 
his talents, his extensive acquaintance, and 
his high reputation among those who know 
him, will abundantly enable him to become 
a most efficient laborer in that portion of 
God’s vineyard, in Which he intends for the 
present to spend his strength. 


Cassius M. Clay 
Has at last been heard from. He has writ- 
ten a letter to the editor of the Tribune under 
date of **Camargo, Dec. 10th.” 11 contains 
a weak defense of his pro-slavery leap, if de- 
fense it may be called. We give a few par- 





movements, and who hope fir his reclama- 
tion. 

“In going into this war I have not been 
impellvd, as some of my wee would 
have it, by Constitutional ardor, or Southern 
education. Neither have I been lured by the 
vulgar ambition of military glory. 1 would 
far rather have been Apams, at the vindica- 
tion of the Right of Petition, than Wex.ine- 
TON at the battle of Waterloo. 

“I wished to to the /e of the South 
that I warred not upon them, but upon Slave- 
ry—that a man might hate Slavery and de- 
nounce tyrants without being the enemy of 
his country. 

‘Besides, the instincts of self-preservation, 
or rather national preservation, as well as his- 
tory, teach me that a Constitutional declara- 
tion of war must be sustained by ail parties. 
My action, therefore, is a llary from the 
adinission of the Republican theory, that a 
legal majority must rule. Have my denoun- 
cers found a better tieory? 

. =. . * * 

“When I spoke against the Mexican war I 
said that | would fight it. Iam here to re- 
deem my pledge. 1 saw in anticipation the 
noble dead whom all now mourn. ‘The mil- 
lion taxes coming will arouse those who were 
insensible to national dishonor and personal 
woe. ‘I'he people already begin to ask, what 
is allthis for? 1 venture to say that the mil- 
lions on whom the burden of this war rests 
will not love Slavery the more that if has 
caused it. It lives only by the will of the 
people; then speed the day when froin the 
St. Johns to the Rio Grande, from the Atlan- 
tie to the Pacific, the sublime enunciation 
shall be made, America is free.” 


Another S:orm Brewing. 

Henry A. Wise, the U. S. Minister to 
Brazil, has hed some difficulty with that go- 
vernment. ‘The American version of the na- 
ture of it, may be gathered from the following 
extracts from the New York Sun. 

“The difficulty originated in the arrest of 
two men from the U.S. ship Columbia, who 
were on shore while the vessel was at anchor 
in the harbor of Rio. The men got intoxi- 
cated, and while proceeding through the 
streets to go on boatd, were placed under ar- 
rest and conveyed to prison. Lieut. Davis 
of the Columbia was on shore with the men; 
being at some distance at the time of their 
arrest, he followed, caliing on them to ac- 
company him, Before he got up, they were 
taken into the fort. On arriving at the fort, 
he drew his sword in evidence of his author- 
ity as an officer of the United States, and de- 
manded their release. . 

The guards then beckoned to him to come 
in, and supposing thein desirous of having an 
interview with him in relation to the men, he 
did so, but immediately found himself and 
his > Cave Wise, - United 
States Minister, being a of the occur- 
rence, by Commodore eo, of the Cc- 
lumbia, opened a cefrespondence with the 
Brazilian Government, demanding their re- 
lease. The reply being deemed unsatisfac- 
tory, was answered by another commmication 
from the Minister, informing them that the 
Columbia would open her batteries opon the 
city in two hoors, if Lieutenant Davis and 
the men were not released within that time. 
The Lieutenant was promptly released, but 
the men were detained under a plea that be- 
ing foand iutoxicated in the streets, they were 
amenable to punishment by the civil authori- 
ties. Farther ence ensued, the 
men still retaining in custody. 

**A day or two after this occurrence, the 
Fmperor’s youngest child, the Infanta Isabel- 
la, was chri d, the c i ing ho- 














' nored by salutes from rensels of war, and the | 


he 


agraphs tor those who are interested in his | 

















illumination of the dwellings of the foreign 
ministess. The fete lasted Tone week. 
But Commodore Rosseau and Mr. Wise de*-~* 
clined to join in any cerémonies of this éha- 
racter, wntil full reparation had bedn miade fot 
the insult offered to their country. ‘The aw- 
thorities requested the Commodore to fite # 


| salute, which he declined doing. Mr. Wisé 
and the cther Americens did not illuminate’ 
thrown into the Legislatdre have been the | 


their dwellings, and have consequently heen’ 
Subject to repeated insults. The son of thé 

onsul was assailed in the streets, and seri- 
ously wounded, 


“Phe subject was taken up in the Nation: 
, Ouse 


al Parliament, then in séssion, 


1 | of Cummins passéd a bill 4 the 
col 
+ svithdrawal of See Wise, but the Upper ouse 
aes ' | rejected it, and the Commons tendered their 
politicians to dwell upon, and appear to Be | resignation ina body. ‘Thue the affair rest- 
so in the case alluded toy Forgetting all | ed ut last advices, the men being still iw 


prisou.”” 


A letter from Rio to thé Coutiér add En- 


peThaps, in the excess of their democracy, be quirer, gives, however, a dierent aéeoiint of 
glad to do the same by the petitioners. ‘fn | the affuir. Tenry As Wise is represented as’ 
the good time coming” these political dem- | Barsh and offensive in Brazil as he was at 


home, and that his conduct is exciting the 
people against the govérnment He re 


The seauién wete drunk add fighting in thé” 
streets when arrested, and the officer who de 





ded their liberation wag insulting and 
abusive; and furthermore, the exceedingly 


tnwise conduct of Henry A. Wise was éofi= 


denned by the American residents, Who pro- 
bably have not so far Jost their common sense 
as to velieve that all other governments exist 


only by the gracious permission of the United 
States. 
Courage---Onward, arte 

The debate on the question of the a! ! 
of Slavery in sarytones wes at npg ened 
before the Murray Institute, of Wed 
evening, afier having been continued for sia 
successive weeks! It closed very spiritedly, 
and in good feeling, Some attempts toarousé 
popular prejudite, it ts trae, were made 
the Negative, against “the spirit of : 
tionism ;"’ but they fell flat upon thé MGUE: 
gent audience, as shown by their vote, wh 
stood more than two fo one in favor of action 
on this important and urgent question = 
This was beyond our most hopeful antitipa- 
tions, and it is, natarally, very cli to 
one standing, as we do, in the van of the 
great contest now going on in this State, be- 
tween Ignorant Prejudice, and Enlightened’ 
Self-Interest. . : 

We meniioned, a couple of weeks ago, that 
this question of questions had beén' up befere 
several other lyceums of this city, this win- 
ter, and we have already announced a favor 
able decision by the Jefferson Society. The 
decision of one of the other associations ol 
cerned we have not been able to learn. 
Washington Lyceum has decided that Slave- 
ty ‘should not exist.’ 

This is enough for one winter; and it will, 
we think, justify the caption of this article, 
which we now repeat: Courage—onward ! 

The next question before the Institute will 
be that of the expediency of Capital Punish- 





ment—a subject on which we are to see 
Dr. Orrick moving on in our slature.— 

e shall publish a communica on this 
subject, in our next issue, with to 


the barbarous legal murder in pros; here. 
—Ballimore Saturday Visiter.” “0 


PROTRACTED 


TEMPERANCE MEETING, 
AT NEW GARDEN, 

A three days Temperance Meeting will be 
held at the Village a ies Garden, on the 
20th, 2st and 22d of February. The Stepos 
Hammer, Jacob Heaton, avd other distin- 
guished laborets in the temperance réeforma- 
uon, will be in attendance. ; 

[We were requested to insert the above 
notice, but should have preferred giving thé 





‘name of the speaker who is adveértised as 


Sitence Hamer, and would have done soy 
had we known it.—Eprs. ] 


THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 


Has changed hands, and the Néw Fira 
paving — re hg ng to thé 
old stock, respeetfully solicit the patronage 
of the old customers tad the public. They 
are constantly receiving 

SUPPLIES FROM THE EAST, 
of Books and Stationary,—and Articles id 
their line not on hand will be ordéred on 
short notice, / 

They will try to keep such an assortment 
and sell on such terms, as that no one need 
have an excuse for not reading. 


hants supplied on liberal 


GALBREATH & HOLMES. 
D. L. Garareatu, 
Jesse Hoimes, 
Salem, Ist mo. 98th, 1846. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly onhand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18 mate st. Cancinwatt. 
July 17, °46- 


WANTED, 
1060 bushel dried Apples, 
100,000 Ibs. Pork, 
Scaw 
or i: orses. " on 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dec. 28th, 1846. - 
MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE ; : 
Have associated for the of 
cine. Having practised the WATER-CURE,- 
until they are satisfied of its uneqalled value, 
' the treatment not only of be oy butacate 
iseases, \are prepa their 
fessional corliaoese de Riiewing santas. 
In all acute sce , 
and — Lore wr is given by A 
var poy Ay Residence on eal of 
January 1, 1847. 
DRY coone Ane GROCERIES, 
and § 
oA Dek Drugs rand Med = Pant 
e Stuffs, cheapest, 
poet as the best, prom. far % for sabe at 
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TRESCOTTS 
Salem, 0. Ist po. 3Mh. 
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POETRY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











From Douglass Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 


Love Her Still. 


Love her stil}! 
She hath fallen very low, 
Thou, who knew’st her long ago, 
Little, little can’st thou see 
Of her girlhood’s purity ; 
But, tovugh Sin hath left its trace 
On her once sweet happy face, 
And that innocent tnaiden brow 
Droopeth in dark shadow now— 
Though life’s glory all hath fled, 
And life’s shame is her’s instead, 
Love her still! 


Love her !—}et no harsh, cold word, 
Man, from lips of thine be heard : 
Woman, with no lified eye 
Mock thou her deep misery— 
Weep ye—tears, give tears alone, 
To our world-forsaken one. 

Love her still! 


Love her!—let her feel your love— 

Summer showers that fall above 

Fainting blossoms, leave with them 

Freshened leaf and straightened stem ; 

Sunshine oft doth give again 

Bloom, the bitter storm hath ta’en; 

And this human love of ours, 

By the world’s poor faded flowers 

May be found as dear a boon 

As God’s blessed rain and sun, 

To restore their native hue, 

And their native fragrance too. 
Love her still! 


Gather round her, weep and pray— 
Clasp her, lead her from the way 
She doth jourrey—tenderly, 
-From the wrong and misery, 

To the better paths where Peace 
Waiteth her, with sweet release 
From life’s heart-ache;—so once more 
In her breast the hope of yore 

May be lit—that blessed hops, 
That with earthly loss do h cope, 
Earthly sin and earthly shame, 

Till all Earth is but a name, 

And the rescued Soul is given 
With its treasure unto Heaven. 

Oh! bethink ye of the bliss 

That will fill your hearts for this, 
Loving Frieuds, what time ye see 
Shadow after shadow flee 

From her pale, sad face—what time, 
Soaring in a thought sublime, 

Ye shall Anow the while ye pray, 
To His Angels, God doth say, 

Love ner sti! 
‘I. Westwoop. 

July 24th, 1646. 


From the Portsmouth Mercury. 


He is thy Brother yet? 
BY J. b subpeen, 


What though his erring feet 
Have stumbled in the way, 

And in a thoughtless hour 
He has been led astray ? 

The great Creator’s seal 
Upon his brow is set, 

And fallen though he be, 
“He is thy brother yet.” 


Look with a tender eye 

Upon that clouded brow, 
And win him if you can 

To paths of virtue now; 
But oh! forbear to bend 

Thy cold and distant gaze 
Upon thy early friend, 

e loved of other days. 


Willi not the happy hours 
That bless’d your younger years, 
When he was by thy side 
In mirthfulness and tears— 
Will not the thought of these 
Within thy heart beget 
A sad yet sweet response, 
“He is thy brother yet.” 


And when in later life 

Where science holds her sway, 
You travel’d hand in hand 

The devious winding way, 
Until her hidden mines 

Of rich mysterious lore, 
Had paid you for the ease 

You bartered to explore. 


Behold the path of fame 
That opens to your view, 
And trembles when you tread 
Its piddy mazes, (00; 
Oh, if you do not ask 
Some higher power to guide 
Your ever varying bark, 
As on the storm you ride, 


That proud majestic step, 
And lofty soul of thine, 
May all be made to bow 
'o dark misfortune’s shrine. 
And then when trials come, 
You never will regret 
You owned the wayward one 
To be “thy brother yet.” 


A Thought over a Cradle. 
BY ». & withie. 
I sadden when thon smilest to my smile, 


Child of my love! I tremble to believe 
That o’er mirror of that eye of blue 


The shaduw of my heart will always pass— 
4 with tee weed, 


A heart that, from its stroggle 
Comes nighily to thy guarded cradle home, 
And, ca of the staining dust it brings, 
earth 


Asks for its idol! Strange, that flowers of 


Are visited by every air that stirs, 


And drink in sweetness only, while the child 
That = within its breast a bloom for 


eaven, 
take a blemish from the breath of love, 


the blight forever. 


, T have wept 
With gladness at the gift of this fair child! 
M Tite is bound up in her! But, oh God! 
Thou know"st how heavily heart at times 
Bears its sweet burden; 


To such as mine this spotless flower, 
To . unto Thee, 
Take its love, I pray thee! Give it 


Hight 
: from me! 
Tcehieaed gS 


i about her, draw me to my child, 
us close, oh God! when near to 


art 


And 


STORY OF AN IRISH FAMILY. 


“All ye can do with him, Aileen Agra, 
when he gets into these humors, is—to (ake 
| it easy.” 

«Take it easy, indeed !” repeated the pret- 
ty bride, with a toss of her head and a curl 

| of her lip; ‘tis easy to say fake it easy.— 

| I'm sure if } had thought Mark passionate, 
1’d have married Mike!” 

| “Bat Mike was so mighty dark,’ replied 

; old aunt Alice, with a mysterious shake of 

' her head, 

“Well so he was; but then I might have 
had Matthew.” 

“Ah, ah !’’ langhed old Alice; **he was the 
worst bird of the nest! Look, ye can wind 
Mark round ye’r finger, as 1 wind this wors- 
ted thread—if ye'll only take il easy.” 

“Oh! I wish—I wish | had known before 
that men were so ill-contrived! I'd have 
| died sooner than have married,” sobbed Ail- 
/ een, who, to confess the truth, had been so 
| petted by the neighbors on account of her 
: beauty, that it would have required a large 
portion of love, and a moderate allowance of 
wisdom, to change the village coquette into 
a sober wife. | say a larger portion of love. 
“Wit,”’ to quote the old adage, **may win a 
man, bul wit never kept one ; unless a woman 
j cultivate the affections, even more than 
| knowledge, she will neve: secure her hus- 
| band’s heart.” 

“O, whist! avourneen!" said Alice. “Sare 
T tould ye all along. ‘Mark,’ says 1, ‘is all 
fire and tow, but it’s out in a mivute; Mike 
is dark and deep as the bay of Dublin; and 
Maithew is all to the bad entirely.” You've 
got the best of the three. And ye can man- 
age him just as the south wind that's blow- 
ing now—God bless it!—manages the this- 
tle-Jown that’s flouting through the air— 
if ye'll take it easy.” 

At first, Aileen pouted—then she sat down 
to her wheel—was too much out of temper to 
do what she was doing well—broke her 
thread—pushed it from her—took up her 
knitting—dropped a stitch—shook her nee- 
dies—and, of course, dropped something 
more. 

“Take it easy,” said aunt Alice, looking 
at her over her spectacles, 

Aileen flung her knitting away, clasped 
her arms round her aunt’s neck—resting her 
head on her bosom—and wept outright. 

“Let’s go into the garden, sit under the 
old lime tree, and watch the bees that are 
near swarming,” observed aunt Alice, “and 
we'll talk over ye’r trouble, avournven. It’s 
very sorry I’in to see ye taking on so for a 
trifle, at the first going off. But you'll know 
better by’n by, when real troubles come.” 

Poor Aileen, like ali young people, thought 
her troubles were very real, but she held her 
peace; until, observing the bees more than 
usually busy, she muttered, “1 wonder, aunt, 
you don’t tell the bees to take it easy.” 

“So [ would, dear, if J saw them quarrel- 
ling ; but they're too wise to quarrel among 
themselves, whatever the y do with furriners.”” 
The old woman paused; and then added, 
“sit down here, my child, and listen to what 
I'm going to tell ye. Ye know well, avour- 
neen, | was lawfully married first by old 
Father John, to Richard Mulrany—my heart's 
first love he was; Heaven be his bed this 
blessed day, and grant we may meet above 
the world and its real troubles. Aileen, it 
was indeed a trouble to see my brave, young, 
handsome husband, dragged out of the blue 
waters of the Shannon; to find that, when I 
called, he could not answer; when I wept, 
he could not comfort; that my cheek rested 
for hours on his lips, and he did not kiss it.” 

‘Fourscore and five had passed over the 
head of this woman; and her age was as 
beautiful, according to its beauty, as had 
been her youth. She had been married three 
times; yet her eyes filled with tears at the 
remembrance of the love and sorrow of her 
early days, and it was some time before she 
could continue. 

“Well, dear, Richard and I had some lit- 
tle tiff and I said more than 1 ought to have 
said. And it was by the same token, a fine 
mid-summer morning. I strayed to the end 
of our garden; picked up a shining snail; 
and as 1 looked at the snail, I remembered 
how the last mid-summer day, I had put just 
such a snail between two plates, and sat fer 
an hour; then raising the plate with the fore- 
finger of my left hand crossed over the fore- 
finger of my right band; and then, as true as 
day, when [ lifted the plate the thing had 
marked as purty an R and a piece of as beau- 
tiful an M as the school-master himsel could 
write upon the plate; and then I cried to re- 
member how glad I was then, and how sad 
now, and at last I cried wen to sleep.— 
Alanna machree! 1 was little more than a 
child—not all out sixteen. Well, dear, in 
my dreams, | suppose I must call it, I saw 
the beautifullest fairy, (the Lord save us!) 
the very handsomest of the good peuple that 
ever the eyes of woman looked upon—a lit- 
tle deeshy dowshy craythur, footing its way 
all round the blossoms of a snow-white lilly, 
now twisting round upon the very top of her 
tiny toe; then, as if she was jolning hands 
round, down the middle, and up again, to the 
tune of ‘the Rakes of Mallow’——” 

“The Rakes of Mallow!’ exclaimed Ai- 

















een. 

“The Rakes of Mallow,” repeated Alice, 
solemnly ; ‘I heard it as plainly as I hear the 
rising march of the bees at this blessed mi- 
nute. Well, of a suddent, she made a spring, 
and stood upright as a dart upon the green 
crown in the midst of the flower, and pushed 
back her ringlets, and settled her dress, at a 
pocket looking glass not so big as a midge’s 
wing ; then all ina minute she looked atme, 
and said, ‘1 don’t like the sight of a wet eye; 
what ails ye, young woman ?”’ 

“Well, to be sure, my heart came to my 
lips; but I had too much manners not to an- 
swer the great lady. And, ‘Madam,’ says I, 
‘my eyes would be dry, though not as bright 
as yer honors, if it wasn’t for my husband, 
my lady, who wants to have a way and a 
will of his own.” 

‘It’s the way with all the men, my own 
husband in the bargain,’ says the queen, ‘for 
she was no less; “and there’s no use in figh- 


ti ne hands,” says the queen, ‘for 
hast both the law and the iB oth te nguiace us 


in that, and if it comes to open war,’ says 
the queen, ‘we get the worst of it; if your 
husband falls into a bal temper, or a queer 
temper—if he is cross, or unkind, or both, 
take it easy,’ says the queen, ‘even if he does 
not come round at once. ‘This quiet way of 
nag ng ore in bis heart, of him at 
your feet, (which is pretty much the same 
thing,) at last; gentleness wonders for us 
women in fairy land. You could hardly be- 
lieve what power it has; it’s a weapon of 











great strength entirely in the hands of a pur- 
ty woman—and you are very purty for a 
mortal,’ says she again, looking at me through 
the eye of a heart’s ease, which she wore a- 
bout her neck four a quizzing-glass. 

‘I thank you, ny sweet and beautiful la- 
dy,’ says I, ‘for your compliment, ‘Ah! 
ha!’ she laughed, and her laugh was full of 
joy and hope, like music of the priest’s own 
sitver bell. ‘lv’s no harm,’ she continued, 
if now and then you give him a /as/e of that, 
which makes your eyes so bright, and your 
cheeks so red just now.” 





*What’s that, madam?’ says I, 
‘Flattery,’ says she, ‘Make a man, be he 





fairy or be he mortal, pleased with himself, 
and he is sure to be pleased with you,’ and 
then she laughed again. *What he says or 


does,’ says her majvsty, while she was yet- | 


ting into a golden saddle, a horse-back on a 


great dragon fly, ‘take it easy ;’ and I heard 


her laugh and sing when she was out of 
sight, and her sweet voice shook a shower of 
white rose leaves on my face. And when I 


awoke I saw the wisdom of her words, and , 


kept them close in my bosom; and often 


of,” said old Alice, “and will bring peace, if 
not love, at the last. If we can’t get rid of 
our troubles, its wise to TaKe 1T Easy.” 


For the Bugle. 
A WAR SERMON, 
Dear Frienps :— 

I clipped the following sermon from the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle. It was preached in 
that city recently, to a company of volunteers, 
who stopped there on their way to the seat 
of blood. 

Either the Gospel of Christ teaches the 
principles of peace or those of war and vio- 
lence. 
and contradictory, and therefore cannot be re- 
lied on, or appealed to as authority, or a cor- 
rect guide. The advocates of Peace hold 
that it does not sanction warfare and blood- 
shed; and Jesus said that if “ye believe, ye 
would keep my commandments.” ‘This 


when I'd just be going to make a sharp an-| seems to be a natural and legitimate conclu- 


swer to kim I loved for all that above the 
world, 1’d think of the fairy’s word, and the 
evil would pass away trom my heart and lip 
without a sound ; no one the worse for it, and 
Tall the better, And sure Richard used to 
say I was like an angel to him. Poor, fel- 
low, he was soon to be thought the differ, for 
the angels took him from me in earnest.’ 

*Alter a couple of years, I married again. 
I’ve no reason to faultthe second [ had; 
though he was not spirited, yet gentle, iike 
him who sighed oul his soul in the blue wa- 
ters ; he was dark and would not tell what of- 
fended him. Well, P'd have given the world 
to have some one to whom I could have made 
a clean breast; bat Il had none; and some- 
how } again sat in the same spot at the same 
time—lI again slept—and again saw the same 
one of the good people. I did not think her 
humor was as gay as jit had been, and I won- 
dered in my heart if she too had taken a sec- 
ond husband ; it would not have been man- 
ners for me to spake first, but she was as 
free as ever.’ 

‘Well,’ she says, looking at me very solid- 
like, ‘you've tried another; but though you 
have not forgotten my advice, you do not 
follow it.’ 

‘Oh my lady, please yer majesty,’ says I, 
‘the tempers of the two are so differ!” and 1 
thought with the words my heart would 
break. For the momeat poor Richard’s hu- 
mor was out it was off; but James sulk, and 
sulk, like a bramble under the shade of an 
oak and the fairy read my thoughts as if 
they were an open bailad. 

‘Ah,’ she said, ‘they are different, bnt the 
rule holds good—gentle and simple, hot and 
cold, old and young; and must fake it easy, 
or you'll never be easy yourself. Let a pas- 
sionate temper cool ; do not blow upon it; a 
breath may ruffle a lake and kindle a fire.— 
Let a sulky temper alone; it’s a standing 
pool: the more it is stirred the more it will 
offend.’ ‘I try to talk her fine English, Ai- 
leen, but it bothers me,’ continued old Alice. 

“Well, the end of it was, that she finished 
as before by telling me to take it easy ; which 
after that [ did; and I must say that James’ 


last breath was spent in blessing me. Well, | Honoe the “Prince of Peace,” who has 


dear, Miles Pendergrass was rieh, and L 
poor—he wanted a mother for five children, 
and a servant for himself, and he took me.— 
‘This was the worst case of the three. There 
was a deal of love, young, fresh, heart-sweet 
love at first ; and more than is going in gen- 
eral to the second; but, oh my grief! there 
was none to the third. Oh, but marriage to 
a woman without love! what is it? Where 
love is, itis even pleasant to hear a harsh 
word or an unkind look—a_ satisfaction that 
you can show your love, by turning bitter to 
sweet. Service is no service then; his voice 
is ye’r music; his words ye’r law; his very 
shadow on the ground ye’r brightest sun- 
shine.” 

“Aunt,” said Aileen, “you did not think 
that with the first at the time or you would 
not have wanted the good peuple’s advice.” 

“I'rne for ye, avourneen; we never value 
the sunbeams so much as in the dark of the 
moonless night! we never value a friend’s 
advice till he is beyond our reach; and we 
never prize the husband’s love, or the mo- 
ther’s care, until the grave is closed over 
them; and when we seek them there the 
grass that we weep over is green, the mallow 
and the dock have covered the cross cr the 
hearth-stone, and the red earth-worms we 
have disturbed brings us no message.” 

“I don’t want to hear any more, aunt,” 
said Aileen, pained by the picture her aunt 
had drawn; “I will prize Mark. Now I'll 
own to the first of the quarrel, and the last 
word of it, if he’ll confess to the middle.” 

“Let a quarrel alone, when once it’s over,” 
interrupted her aunt. “A quarrel, darlint, is 
like buttermilk—when once it is out of the 
churn, the more you shake it the more sour 
it grows.” 

“And must I say nothing when he comes 
home ?”" 

“Oh yes, say ‘Mark, my heart's delight!’ ” 

“Oh, aunt, that would never do.” 

“Well, if ye’r ashamed to say what you 
feel, a smile and a kiss will do as well.” 

“Did the fairy queen give you the same 
advice the third time ?’’ said the bride, blush- 
ing like Aurora; “for 1 suppose you saw her 
the third time.” 

“I must say, achora, she wasn’t so civil to 
me the last time as she was the first and sec- 
ond,” answered the old dame, bridling.— 
“She tould me I wasn’t so purty as I used to 
be—that was true enough to be sure, only 
one never likes to hear it; she tould me that 
when the bloom of woman s cheek fade-, the 
bloom of her heart ought to increase; she 
talked a deal that I did not understand, a- 
bout men making laws and breaking them; 
and how every one has a thorn of some kind 
or other to bear with; she tould me how 
hard it was to find three roses in a gardenall 
of the same shape, color, and scent, and how 
could I expect three good husbands? She 
said, that as I had borne my crown 1 must 
bear my cross; she was hard enough upon 
me; but the wind up of her advice to me in 
all my troubles, was to fake it easy ; she had 
been married herself more than five hundred 

ears!” 

“The ould craythur! and to talk of your 
_ being so purty ae you were !’’ said Ai- 

een, 


“Hush, avourneen! Sure they have the 
use of the May-dew before it falls, and the 
color of the lillies and roses before it’s fold- 
ed in the tender buds, and can steal the notes 
out of the birds’ throats while they sleep.” 

_ “And still,” exclaimed Aileen, half pou- 
rn. 9 “the best advice they can give a mar- 
ried woman, under all troubles, is to—take if 
emey. 





“It's a sensible say ing, if properly thought 


— 











sion from the premises, What must there- 
fore be thought of the professed followers of 
Christ in this country? Do they keep his 
commandments? Do they ‘undo the heavy 
burdens, and let the oppressed go free’? Do 
they visit those that are sick and in prison? 
Do they act the part of the “good Samari- 
tan” toward the millions that “have fallen 
among thieves’? Do they “forzive their en- 
emies’’? Do they, in fine, strive to promote 
‘“*peace on earth and good will towards men’’? 
Let the “loud rattle of musketry, and the roar 
of the deep-mouthed cannon on a hundred 
battle-fields”—let the bursting of a thousand 
bomb-shelis, carrying death and desolation, 
wailing and anguish into the homes and fam- 
ilies of myriads of human beings—let every 
slaughter strown battle-ground, and the min- 
gled biood of friend and foe on the shores of 
the Rio Grande—at Palo Alto, or Monterey 
—let the cries of three millions of slaves that 
are continually going up from the cotton-field, 
and rice-swamps, and sugar plantations—let 
these things answer! 

The churches and clergy of ‘this land do 
not keep his commandments—therefore they 
do not believe—they are unbelievers—infi- 
dels. .This is the necessary, the unavoidable 
conclusion. Let all who will, read and un- 
derstand. 

Faithfully Yours, 
MILO A. TOWNSEND. 

Jan. 8, 1847. 


SERMON TO THE VOLUNTEERS. 

[The following is the substance of Rev. Mr. 
McLaren’s concluding address to Captain 
Bennet’s C of Volunteers. ‘The 
Sermon, of which it is a part of the appli- 
cation, was from Isaiah 9, vi—**The Prince 
of Peace.”"] 





so much forus; whose me- 
diatorial work brings about reconciliation be- 
tween an offended God and us, offending sin- 
ners. Honor him by believing on his name, 
by reverencing his authority, by obeying his 
commands. 

Rise and cultivate the principles of peace. 
I deem this to be no improper or unseasona- 
ble exhortation to you, my friends, who are 
Strangers among us, although you bear the 
name, and I have no doubt, will bear the cha- 
racter of soldiers. You have left your homes, 
“sweet homes,” and those who made them 
sweet, to expose yourselves, I trust not for a 
long period, to the toils, privations and perils 
of warfare. Yet I beg cf yon to cultivate, in 
your own bosoms, the sacred love of peace. 
ft will not detract from your efficiency as sol- 
diers; it will greatly enhance your comfort 
as immortal men. 

Wars are not always unavoidable. In the 
collision of interests and under the reign of 
passions, wrongs are sometimes committed 
and rights are trampled on, with the wanton 
recklessness of a selfish depravity. We may 
brace up our minds to patient endurance; we 
may appeal to honor and justice, and both 
may prove unavailing. In the heartless in- 
tercourse of nations, pati » mi trued, 
often provokes further aggression, and perse- 
vering efforts to adjudicate, induces the added 
insult of contempt. ‘I'he Scripture injunc- 
tion is, **As much as lieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men.” Sometimes, as I have 
said, this is very difficult, sometimes it is im- 
possible. Yet the obligation holds good, 
“As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men.” See that the sin and guilt of the 
sirife lie not on your conscience. ‘Then, even 
while resorting to the last, painful, horrid 
remedy, your heart may be deeply imbued 
with the benignant principles of peace. 

We read in the scriptures of a Centurian 
of exemplary piety. His office, I suppose, 
was of about the same rank as that of your 
Captain, the commander of a hundred men. 
Piety was then what it is now. Repentance, 
faith and love to God were as | are now, 
the ingredients of piety. We read also, of a 
devout soldier; now, as then, devotion is the 
spirit and exercise of prayer. ‘To be devout 
soldiers, you must be praying men. 

But a soldier needs courage. True: none 
needs it more. The love of peace, the prin- 
ciples of Christ, afford the best support and 
Stimulus to courage. Courage and ferocity 
are often confounded with each other; but 
they are quite different things. If I were a 
soldier, | would thank no man to say that [ 
“tought like a tiger.” I should esteem it 
but bratish praise. Better to fight like a man, 
like a christian man, who, conscious of being 
in the right, sorrowfully resorts to this dread- 
ful and desperate measure for maintaining it. 
Religious principle, the faith of immortality, 
and the hope of blessedness, are the best aux- 
iliaries to a real heroism. This principle, 
Mohammed laid hold of, and by a cunning 
perversion of it, fired the courage of his sol- 
diers with the assurance of immortal pleasares 
to all who should fall in the battles of the 
cresent. Without this priociple, even the 
sacrifices of patriotism are absurdly suici- 

al. 

“ Die for thy country! thou romantic fool! 

Seize, seize the plank thyself, and let 


her sink.” 


A good man, then, should be the best sol- 
dier, And the converse, I believe, is equally 
true; a soldier, considering his dangers and 
temptations, ought tobe a good man. Did my 
time admit of it, I think 1 could refer you to 








many examples, showing that amid totls, pri- 


| of the climate, almost to a man yielded to de- 


Or, if it teaches both, it is equivocal | 





vations and perils, men of christian principle 
are the most efficient and reliable men. I 
will refer you to twoexamples: Capt. Frank- 
lin, with his company, in his over-land expe- 
dition to the Polar Sea, encountering as great 
hardships as ever men si ffered and survived. 
The perseverance and preservation of the Eng- 
lish is ascribed by him and by Dr. Richard- 
son, the surveyor of the Company, to the in- 
fluence of religious exercises, which buoyed 
up their hopes and animated their exertions, 
while to the want of these elevating princi- 
ples, they ascribe the fact, that the Canadi- 
ans, although more accustomed to the rigors 


spondency,and sunk victims to the hardships 
which they endured. Captain Parry's testi- 
mony, to the same point, is so brief and 
pointed, that [ will give it to you in his own 
words: 

“Tam convinced that true religion is so far 
from being a hindrance to the arduous duties 
of the seaman, that, on the contrary, it will 
always excite him to their performance from 
the highest and most powerful motives. The 
very best seamen on board the Hecla—such 1 
mean as were always called upon in any ca- 
ses of extraordinary emergency—were, with- 
oul exception, those Who had thought the most 
seriously on religious subjects; and ifa still 
more scrupulous selection were made out of 
that number, the choice fell, without hestia- 
fion, on two or three individuals possessing 
dispositions and sentiments EMINENTLY CHRIS- 
TIAN.” 

I commend to you, then, my friends, the 
principles of peace. And I commend to you 
the “Prince of Peace,”’ the gracious Savior 
of whom I have spoken so much to you in 
this discourse. Trust in him with a living 
faith, and live soberly, rightecusly and godly. 
May He be with you, to preserve and guard 
and guide you. Meke Him your peace-ma- 
ker with God,and Jet His pacific spirit reign 
in your hearts. Again, I say, may He be 
with you. 


Notes on Moreceo. The Arab and his 
Horse. 

The principle involved in the following 
anecdote is notnew, but it shows the difli- 
culties to be contended with in Moroceo, by 
a gentleman in seareh of a horse. 

It is not always that the Arab is ready to 
part with his horse, if a good beast, whatever 
price may be offered; though money among 
the degraded people cf Morocco will work 
miracles. A circumstance which proved 
this occurred to me about four years ago, 
when accompanying poor John Davidson 
some few days’ journey into the interior. 

As we were proceeding between Mehedeca 
and Rabat, we were joined by a troop of 
mounted Arabs, one of whom was on a mot- 
tled grey, the handsomest barb I ever saw. 

Riding up to the man, I entered into con- 
versation with him; and having put him in 
good humor by praising his steed. I told him 
I would make him rich if he would sell me 
the mottled grey. 

‘What is your price 1 said the Arab. 

1 offered him a hundred and fifty mitsakel, 
about twenty pounds sterling; a large sum in 
the interior. 

‘It is a good price,’ said the Arab; ‘but 
look,” said he—and he brought his horse on 
the other side of me—‘look at this side of 
him, you must offer more.” 

*Well, come,’ I said, ‘you are a peor man 
and fond of your horse: we won't disagree 
about the matter, so give me your hand.— 
What say you? two hundred 

‘That is a large price, truly,’ said the A- 
tab, his eyes glistening; and I thought his 
horse was mine. But my eagerness, I sup- 
pose, had keen too apparent; so the Arab 
thought I might go still further; and shak- 
ing the bridle, off he went at full speed.— 
The mottled grey curled his tail in the air. 
and vanished to a speck in no time. I turn- 
ed to speak to Davidson, and the next mo- 
ment the Arab was at my side; and, patting 
the neck of the grey, he said, *Look at him | 
—see—not a hair is turned! What will you 
give me now?” 

Davidson prompted me to offer even four 
hundred ducats rather than let the animal go. 
Again I began bargaining and offered three | 
hundred. On this, the Arab gave me his 
hand, and, thanking me said; ‘Christian, 1 
now can boast of the price you have offered, 
bot it is vain that you seek to tempt me, for 
I would not sell my horse for all the gold 
you or any other man possesses.’ Having 
said this, he joined his companions. 

Calling the kaid or chief of our escort, I 
asked him if he knew the rider of the gray; | 
adding, that I supposed he must be rich, as 
he bad refused so large a sum. The kaid 
said, ‘All I know is, he is a great fool. forhe 
possesses nothing in the world but that horse, 
which he bought when a colt, selling his 
tent, flocks, and even his wife, to buy it.’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Effeets of Kindness. 


I am almost convinced that there never yet | 
was an instance in which kindness has been | 
fairly exercised, but that it has subdued the. 
enmity opposed to it. Its first effort may not 
succeed any more than one shower of rain can 
reclaim the burning desert; but let it repea- 


shed the dew of its holy influence up- | 


ted! 
on he revengeful soul, and it will soon be- 


If the angry and revengeful person could on- 
ly govern his passions, and light the lamp of 
affection in his heart, that it might stream 
out in his features and actions, he would soon 
discover a wide diT+rence in his communion 
with the world. The gentle woulda no lon- 

eravoid him; friends would not approach 

im with a frown; the weak would no lon- 
ger shrink from him with fear; he would 
find that his kindness wins all by its smile, 
giving them confidence, and securing their 
friendship. 

EDUCATION, 
The following brief and beautiful passage 
occurs in an article in Frazier’s Magazine: 
“Edveation does not commence with the 

alphabet. It begins with a mother’s look— 
with a father’s nod of approbation, or a sigh 
of reproof—with a sister's gentle pressure of 
the hand, or a brother's noble act of forbear- | 
ance— with handfuls of flowers, in green daisy 
meadows—with bird’s nests admired, but not 
t with ping ants, and almost im- 
perceptible emmets—with hamming bees and 
glass bee-hives—with pleasant walks—and 
with thonghis directed in sweet and kindly 
tones and words to nature, to beauty, to acts 
of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the 


source of al! good, to God himself. 





come beautiful with every flower of tender. | 


ness. Let any person put the question to | 
his soul, whether under any circumstances, 

* . . : ' 
he can deliberately resist continued kind- | 
ness? And a voice of affection will answer, | 
that good is omnipotent in overcoming evil. | 


| Berea—Allen Hizy. 


BOOKS. 


A new assortment of books just received 
and for sale by J. Elizabeth Jones, among 
which are 


Douglass’ Narrative, in muslin, 40 cts 
is “ in paper, with- 
out portrait, 25“ 
Archy Moore, handsomely bound, 40 * 
Despotism in America, 374 “* 
Branded Hand, 35“ 
Christian Non-resistanee, 374 “* 


Also, a variety of pamphlets, including 
the Slaveholders Religion, Brotherh of 
Thieves, Disunion, &. The Liberty Cap 
or children—price 8 cents. 


ATTENTION 

TO BUSINESS WILL SAVE COST. 

The undersigned, having disposed of their 
stock of Goods, wish to have theirace’ts closed 
as soon as possible. We shall continue to 
take produce at cash prices on all debts due 
us, until the 20th day of February next. All 
accounts not closed either by eash, produce 
or note, prior to that date, will positively be 
left with the Justice of the Peace for collec- 
tion, without reserve. One of us will be 
found at all times at the old stand now occu- 
pied by Pettit and Greiner. 

Pressing demands force us to this extrem- 


ity. 
LEE & BULL. 
East end Main street, 
Salem, Jan. 1, 1847. 








LOOKING GLASSES, 
In connection with Hardware and Drugs, 


| the subseribers have a large supply of new 


and handsome styles of Jarge and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 
Old frames refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, 11th mol, 1846, 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 
The patronage of their old customers, and 
the public generally is respectfully solicited. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT, 
Salem 11th mo 1, 1846. 


REMOVAL. 


Grorce Orr has removed from the house 
of Ely, Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of 

LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 
No. 110, North 3d st., where he would be 
glad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call be- 
fore making their Spring purchases elsewhere. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1847.—76. 


WATER CURE, 
DR. J. D. COPE 
Ifas just completed an addition to his: Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem. He is now 
prepared to secure to an increased number 
of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pathic practice. 
Salem, Dec. 1846. 


GLOBE MANUFACTORY. 


The undersiened, having commenced the 
manufacture of Sehool Apparatus in this place, 
beg leave to inform their friends and the pub- 
lie generally, that they intend keeping con- 
stantly on hands a good assortment of 

GLOBES, TELURIANS, 
Lunariums, Orreries, Arithmometers, Pente- 
graphs, &c., &e., intended for schools or fami- 
lies. All of which they will sell, wholesale 
and retail, at the lowest prices. 

Orders from a distance will meet prompt 
attention. 

School teachers and friends of education, 
please give us a call. 

HUNT, MARSHALL 
& HAMBLETON. 
Salem, O., October, 1846. 


JUST RECEIVED 


Direetly from Philadelphia, a fresh supply 
of beautiful plaid Linseys, black and brown 
Alpacea and Paramenta Cloths, cheap Casi- 
neits and Cloths, black and white Wadding, 
Plaid French Cloaking, and fashionable plaid 
silk bonnet linings by 

HEATON & IRISH. 

















Dee. 28th 1816. 
AGENTS FOR THE“BUGLE.” 
Omo. New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs 
Mahlon Irvin. Berlin—Jacob H. 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
Canfield—John Wetmore. Lowellville—Dr. 
Butler. Poland—Christopher Lee. ¥i 
town—J.S. Johnson. New Lyme—Marse- 
na Miller. Akron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
New Lisbon—George Garretson. Cincinnati 
—William Donaldson. East Fairfield—John 
Marsh. Se/ma—Thos. Swyne. Springboro 
—Ira Thomas. Harveysburg—V. Nichol- 
son. Oakland—Flizabeth Brook. Chagrin 
Falls—S. Dickenson,  _Pelersburg—Ruth 
Tomlinson. Columbus—W. W. Pollard 
Georgetown—Ruth Cope. Bundyshu 
Alex. Glenn. Garrettsville—G. C. Baker. 
Atwater—E. Morgan Parrett. Farmington, 
—Win. Smith. L/yria, Lorain pion J. 
Burrell. Oberlin—Luey Stone. Ohio Cily— 
R. B. Dennis. Newlon Falls—Dr. Homer 
Earle. Ravenna— FE. P. Basset. Franklin 











| Mills—A. Morse. Hartford—Anson Garlick, 


Southinglon—Caleb Greene. Mt. Union— 
Owen Thomas.—fepublican P. O., He 
Wood—Hil/sboro, Wm. Lyle Keys. Achor 
town—Dr. A Richardson. Fowler's 
Mills —Ira a ——— 

Malia—W m. . 
rker, Jr. Richfield—Je - 
rome Hurlburt. Lodi—Dr. Sill, Chester by 
Roads—H. W. Curtis. Painesrille—J. W. 
Briggs. Franklin Mills—C. F. Leffingwell, 
Dalton—James Mallen. 

Inpiana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—Jobn T. Morris. Economy—Ira C. 
Maulsby, Liherty—Edwin Gardner. Win- 
chester—Clarkson Pucket. Knightstown.— 
Dr. H. L. Terrill. Richmond—Joseph Ad- 
dleman. 

Pennsyivanta. Fiallston—Milo A Towne 
send. H. Vashon, Pittsburgh. 


Hickley—Luther 








